ENROLL YOUR PLANT 100% IN 
THE "10% OF PAYROLL” PLAN! 
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CONSUMERS’ ACCEPTANCE 


of products will be an important factor 
in post-war industrial production 


I npustRIAL production in the foundry field today means volumes of castings for our 
armed forces—literally, the industry has gone to war! Right now our foundries, absorbed 
as they are by the demands of this all-powerful, all-industry merchandise director, are riding 


on the crest of a tidal wave of production. 


However, there is growing speculation about the trend of post-war foundry production, 
for already there are indications that it will be a buyers’ market. If this is the case, it would 
seem to behoove the foundry industry to lay the groundwork for developing the types of 
products that will appeal to this buyers’ market. This, of course, is a technician’s job and, 
unfortunately, the majority of foundrymen in the past had little faith in the value of these 
industrial designers. Their worth, nevertheless, is fully recognized and appreciated by John 
G. Coag, the director of a British advertising agency. In his latest book, “The Missing 

. Technician,” the author shows the shortsightedness of industry for its failure to utilize the 


services of industrial designers. 


Using as an example the development of the H.M.V. electric iron, which was essentially 
a foundry operation, Mr. Coag shows how consumer acceptance and industrial success were 
not effected until a technician refined the product by practical design. Consequently, this 
same principle of consumer appeal is applicable to numerous other productions which are 
directly controlled by the foundry industry. The designer, working with a committee 
composed of representatives from the production and sales departments, refines the products 
and, at the same time, makes them conform to the consumers’ demands and preferences 
Can the foundry industry reach new heights by making the industrial designer an integral 
part of its production system? Has the iron industry suffered through lack of foresight in 
design? Mr. Coag thinks so, but it is up to the foundrymen themselves to review the pat! 


and plan the future accordingly. 


ahs One thing is certain—the post-war market for foundry products will be dictated by 


modern thinking, and the foundry industry must conform with a modern world! 


“The Missing Technician in Industrial Production,” published by 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, was brought to the atten- ~ 
tion of the AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN through an editorial 
appearing in a recent issue of the FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 
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HERE was no fanfare to usher 

in the 3rd War Production 
Foundry Congress and Show—the 
48th Annual Convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. 
Yet, from all corners of the country 
men of the foundry industry con- 
verged toward Buffalo and the 
Memorial Auditorium. 

Interest in the event extended be- 
yond the confines of our territorial 
borders. As neighboring members of 
A.F.A. chapters, Canadian foundry- 
men were an expected and vital part 
of the Congress—their support and 
interest was a foregone conclusion. 
Americans and Canadians, there- 
fore, extended their hands in wel- 
come to the representatives from 
foreign shores so that all registrants 
at the Congress could participate in 
the events of the four-day. meeting, 
April 25-28, for the common good 
of the foundry industry. 


United in a Common Cause 

This pool of knowledge, good will, 
fellowship and cooperative strength 
was a convincing demonstration of 
the motivating force behind A.F.A. 
Whether in times of peace or war, 
outstanding authorities in the foun- 
dry field are united in a common 
cause—advancement of the castings 
industry for the good of humanity. 

Among the 7000 registrants, 
brought together by this one bond, 





Congress Displays Industry's War Effo 

















Past A.F.A. President D. P. Forbes, Gunite 


Foundries, Inc., Rockford, Ill., presents 
Whiting Medal to A. W. Gregg, Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill. 


(Photos on this page courtesy R. H. Jacoby, Key Co.) 
Participation in congress: began with registration when 7,000: foundrymen came to 
Buffalo, seeking helpful data for war production work. 
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there was a diversion of interes 
To many the numerous technicd 
sessions were of paramount import 
ance. It was at these meetings that 
outstanding authorities in the var. 
ous branches of the industry ex 
plained the latest developments inf 
foundry technique and metallurgicd 
progress. Here was a store of prat’ 
tical information on the develop 
ment of castings for wartime com 
sumption; here was the keynote to 
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the successful prosecution of the sa 
war effort for the Allies! onduct 
rymen 


Representatives of the armed™ 
forces met with leaders on tht 
“home front” to extract from the 
technical papers, presented by the 
authors or their representatives, and oo Ci 
the ensuing discussion periods thal p Cab 
knowledge which can be gleaneifg’* | 
only through practical application sag 
It was at these technical session 
that men gave unselfishly of theigg ‘Uren, 
experience so that the tempo og “rt 
progress for the industry as a whol 
might proceed more rapidly. 


Congress Is a Clinic 

For others the principal attractid 
was confined to the exhibit flo 
where the advancement in the fou 
dry industry was presented in if 
pressive array through the vasté 
play of equipment, which rang 
from mighty casting units weigh 
tons to the smallest indicator om * 
marine instrument. Here was 4? 
terial demonstration of developme . 
that \made it possible for found 
men to determine how their prog 
tion schedules might be advaf 
through the application of the 1 
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highlighted the occasion for still 


a them. To these men, the Congress 
; a clinic where practical solu- 
WMtions to personal difficulties were 
Miieely offered by fellow members 
ho had experienced similar prob- 
siiems in their own plants. The pur- 
Mpose of the Association is a unified 
brotherhood, and the meeting en- 
bled men to share their knowledge 
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Faamyith other conferees. 
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"Life Blood" of Industry 

™ The fraternal phase of A.F.A. 

proved to be the major attraction 

for another group of registrants. At 

is gathering were men of common 


Congress represented a short 
but constructive surcease from the 
‘Bproduction problems of a world at 
gwar. Here were men engaged in the 
‘ame type of work, offering the 
-fame kind of service to humanity. 
Here was an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the “life blood” of 
#f0 essential industry for the good 
that can be achieved only through 
cooperation and fellowship. 
Following the April 24 preview 
onducted for the benefit of foun- 
irymen in the Buffalo area, the 
Meeting was officially opened the 
dllowing morning by Association 


pteel Castings Div., American Chain 
k Cable Co., Inc., Reading, Pa. It 


caned’®s at this opening session that the 






oundry industry received a message 
tom Rear Admiral A. H. Van 
euren, Director, Naval Research 
aboratory, Washington, D. C. 


modern time and labor-saving 
equipment. 


Impromptu roundtable meetings 


4 ther members and guests, who 
brought their foundry problems with 


“You are doing a magnificent job 
toward winning the war,” said the 
Rear Admiral. “I am here, how- 
ever, like the rest of you, to inquire 
whether you cannot do an even bet- 
ter job.” It was this thought: that 
echoed throughout the Congress for 
its duration, for it-was toward this 
goal that the entire convention pro- 
gram was focussed. 


Well Attended Sessions 


The well attended technical meet- 
ings could be grouped under three 


H. S. Colby, W.P.B., Washington, D. C., 
discussing the labor situation at the War 
Production Manpower Session. 


classifications — scientific, practical 
and managerial. In the scientific 
sessions the silent workers from the 
foundry laboratories brought their 
“brain children” into the open. Their 
lectures in the main dealt with the 
properties and control of metals. 


The practical sessions showed how 
laboratory knowledge is applied in 
the actual production of castings. 
Here scientific data were adjusted 





Officers of A.F.A. (standing, left to right) 
—R. J. Teetor, Mseipcaee: Bb and presi- 
dent-elect; F. J. Walls, vice-president- 
elect, and (seated) L. C. Wilson, current 
A.F.A. president and director-elect. 


to the principles of practical devel- 
opment of the products. 

Those sessions of interest to man- 
agement offered ways and means of 
maintaining production schedules 
while functioning under the most 
desirable systems of operation. 

Grouped together, the balanced 
program encompassed the most mod- 
ern phases of foundry practice. It 
was the timeliness and practicability 
of the entire meeting which gave 
justification for an undertaking of 
this scope during wartime. Yet, our 
armed forces need sound castings for 
the successful execution of the war 
effort, and the foundry industry is 
pledged to make every sacrifice to 
give whole-hearted support to our 
men in uniform. 

A unified purpose behind a com- 
mon crusade is the foundrymen’s 
greatest contribution to the Cause 
of Freedom, and the 3rd War Pro- 
duction Congress and Foundry Show 
was the industry’s public declaration 
of its sacred commitment to Uncle 
Sam! 


Keen interest was evinced in the great variety of the foundry supplies and equipment displayed in the exhibits. 


the 
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Foundry Industry’s Co-operation With Naval a 


Research Laboratory Aids War Production |: 


By Rear Admiral A. H. Van Keuren, U.S.N. 


. IS a pleasure and an honor to 

address this convention—a pleas- 
ure because I have met very pleas- 
antly some of your officials and 
members before, and an honor for 
an outsider to be asked to speak be- 
fore such a Society; when I am not 
a foundryman myself. 


Yet, there are one or two good 
reasons why my appearance before 
you may not be altogether out of 
place. I do represent one of your 
largest customers, the U. S. Navy, 
and you are always polite to cus- 
tomers. Then, too, our laboratory is 
collaborating with you to the best of 
its ability and is, I hope, contribut- 
ing something worth while to your 
art. 


Early Stimulus of Steel 


If I am not mistaken, the Navy 
was the main stimulus in the early 
growth of the steel industry in this 
country. The White Squadron was 
a steel squadron. It required steel 
plates and steel castings, and in the 
80’s this country was ill equipped to 
produce them. 


The same had been true of armor 
and gun forgings. Great Britain, 
France, and Germany were all ahead 
of us in techniques and in volume. 
Our infant steel industry met the 
challenge, however, with eventual 
results that are familiar to all of 
you. Perhaps steel castings caused 
the greatest growing pains in the en- 


Rear Admiral A. H. Van Keuren exhorts 
industry to greater progress through re- 
search. 



















Coupled with his words of praise for the 
foundry industry’s contribution to the 
war effort, Rear Admiral Van Keuren, 
in his message delivered at the opening 
session of the 3rd War Production Con- 
gress and 48th Annual Meeting of 
A.F.A., emphasizes the importance of in- 
dustrial research for post-war planning 
and development. 








tire steel family. I am still on the 
active list, but I can remember some 
of your early troubles and head- 
aches. 

But you <are probably more in- 
terested in recent history and in the 
reasons why the Naval Research 
Laboratory started foundry research. 
The failure of the sternpost of the 
CHESTER in service was one of the 
main causes, probably the main one, 
of initiating basic research at the 
Naval Research Laboratory. 


Investigation of Failure 

I remember being ordered away 
from a brief holiday at the sea- 
shore to go to New York and rep- 
resent the Bureau of Construction & 
Repair at the investigation of that 
failure. Naval Research Laboratory 
men came up from Bellevue and 
Navy Yard men assisted. We found 
excessively large shrinkage cavities 
in the heavy sections, which, com- 
bined with a small. factor of safety 
in the design, deliberately introduced 
to save weight, had caused the 
failure. ; 

Unless such cavities could be elim- 
inated, or at least detected prior to 
installation, castings could not be re- 
lied upon for naval service. So, a 
program of research on steel castings 
was set up in 1928. It was high 
time, from the castings standpoint, 
for weldments had many proponents 
and were actually used wherever ap- 
plicable, and the future of castings 
looked dubious. 

From this beginning, the Physical 
Metallurgy Division at the Labora- 
tory branched out into non-ferrous 
casting research and special alloys 
until today we are willing to take 
on any research work within the 
capacity of our equipment. We are 
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not a production outfit, as you know, I 
but are, I believe, well equipped for “ 
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research work. 
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Many Castings Are Used 
Now, why are we so interested jp 
castings research? First, because we 
use so many castings. In a destroyer 
alone there are over 9,000 valves 


and fittings, and a large percentage "6° 
of them are operating under high 
temperatures and pressures. In ag * !00! 
battleship the number of such cast- ™™ 
ings would exceed 15,000 exclusive 
of ordnance and structural castings, I 
Next, because the safety of our op- h : 
erating personnel might well depend “Y° : 
on the integrity of a casting. have 
It is a heart-breaking thing to see bd 
men hauled out of a_boiler-room Marin 
after being scalded by live steam he w 
No amount of care can be spared : “ 


to prevent such needless accidents 
Lastly, and still more important in Thi 
war even than human lives, is them ‘Nt, « 
ability of a ship to survive the shock © Pe 
of battle. we 














Everything that goes to make up ay So 
ship—plates, shapes, castings, armor, work 
guns, underwater protection, boilers, ot ov 
engines, motors, even electrical and produ 
electronic instruments—is designed We 
to one end, the power of survival. latory 
The ship must be able to “take it] ments 
and dish it out.” I am sure none™ proble 
of us here wants to feel that a cast-§ tiding: 
ing might be the weak element inff discov 
a ship that might force her out olff ately, 
action or cause her to sink. A Jost holdin 


opportunity in battle seldom allows inform 
a second guess. est val 


Repairs Are Costly 
As an example of a ship whicif Thi 
did get a second guess, however, | Resear 
offer the following: One of our deff allows 


















stroyers (DD-472), a few years a8 licity 
was brought into Boston Harbor fon feel th 
repairs. A large superheater castiggg tnemy 
was leaking and in need of replace pared 
ment. gare 
In order to replace this castit§i§ and ra 
holes had to be cut through th possibl 
decks and 29 other castings remov the cy 
All castings were radiographed at @% search 

total outlay of 850 radium hours Mave 
posure and several of the castify Gatin 
ment,” 


were found to be porous. 
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‘Besides the replacement of four 
castings with new ones, it required 
767 pounds of weld metal to repair 
| & the others as required it. The total 
cost was $40,000, of which a major 
item was cutting holes in the deck 
in order to lift out the castings and 
the final replacement of all the work. 


Instances such as these justify any 
reasonable expense incurred in in- 
suring soundness of castings before 
their original installation. Records 
din kept of the cost of radiograph- 
ing 5,000 important high pressure 


OW, 
for 


oye castings for 24 destroyers showed 
ria $50,000, or $.04 per pound of cast- 
tage ing. This additional expense, how- 


highs °C guarantees integrity and goes 
a long way toward assuring maxi- 


rh mum efficiency of our ships. 

— War Is Not Over 

he I am not here to say that you 
viiad have fallen down on your job. You 
| have dong and are doing a magnifi- 
5 seely cent job for the Navy and Merchant 
en Marine and, hence, toward winning 
Bai the war. I am here, however, like 
‘iil the rest of you, to inquire whether 
ents YOu cannot do an even better job. 

it ing «his war is not over by a long 


. the Shot, and everything that we can do 
hock (© perfect the instruments of war 
will do that much toward shortening 
it, So, it is up to all of us here to 
mor “ork together to the common end 
‘len Overcoming our problems and 
and Producing better and better castings. 


ned We at the Naval Research Labo- 
vival™ tatory will continue to make experi- 
ke it ments and tests concerning these 
none™ problems and will spread any glad 
cas tidings of improvements we may 
nt inf discover to you in industry immedi- 
ut off ately, with only a minimum of with- 
\ Jost holding, in a confidential status, of 
llowf information that might be of great- 
ést value to an enemy. 


Aid to War Effort 

hic This is one activity at the Naval 
yet, If Research Laboratory, however, that 
ir de allows considerable freedom of pub- 
; ag licity even in war-time, because we 
or for feel that any aid and comfort the 
astingi™ temy might derive is slight com- 
place pared to the good it can do our own 
war effort through as widespread 
and rapid application to industry as 
Possible. As an example of some of 

contributions the Naval Re- 
| at § Search Laboratory has made, papers 
rs € have been read or published on 
sting “Gating and Risering,” “Heat Treat- 
ment,” “Gamma-ray and X-ray 
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Studies of Steel Castings,” “Stress 
Relief,” “Fluidity,” “Design,” and 
allied topics. 

You in industry can continue to 
do what you are doing—furnishing 
ideas and counsel as well as testing 
our laboratory results on the proving 
ground of practice. Our Laboratory 
in this, as in most of its other lines 
of research, has for its product ideas 
and reports. In radio and some 
other lines we may make “bread- 
board” or pre-production models, 
but someone else does the manu- 
facturing. 


Navy Furnishes Ideas 

It is the same with castings. We 
furnish the ideas; you, if they seem 
to fill a need for you, follow them 
out in full scale. Our researchers 
have always found the men in the 
foundry industry cooperative, en- 
thusiastic and hospitable. This pleas- 
ant relationship has helped greatly 
in facilitating the application of our 
research to industry. 

There is another phase of your 
industry, however, on which I would 
like to touch briefly, although I do 
it with some hesitation, because it is 
a matter which you yourselves must 
decide. I refer to industrial research. 
To what extent you plough back 
some of your earnings in research, 
I am not informed, but I know that 
some of you do carry on research. 


Benefit of Research 

The day when research had to be 
sold to industry generally has passed, 
but has your particular industry 
profited to the fullest extent from 
industrial research? Excellent exam- 
ples exist in the electrical and chemi- 
cal industries, with which I am 
somewhat familiar. Their very in- 
dustrial lives are tied up with re- 
search. I need not bore you with 
a list of volumes and articles on the 
subject, but J commend it heartily 
te your study as a part of your post- 
war planning. 

As to our own future at the Naval 
Research Laboratory, I can only say 
what I have said elsewhere—that as 
long as we have a Navy, so long 
must we have research. Superiority 
in material is one of the greatest ele- 
ments of a successful navy. 

It should be one of the cardinal 
“Principles of War,” if the strate- 
gists would be willing to include a 
passive principle among the more 
active ones. Certainly the product 
of scientific and technical genius de- 


serves to rank with that of military 
genius, as shown by events in this 
war. The two go hand in hand. 


Navy Emphasizes Castings 

Metallurgy will always be a part 
of naval research, and castings re- 
search is an important part of our 
metallurgical program. It will con- 
tinue to be so as long as we continue 
to improve castings, and who can 
say when the end«of improvement 
will come? The emphasis placed on 
castings by the Navy is well illus- 
trated by the establishment, in the 
Bureau of Ships, of a Welding and 
Castings Section and of a Standards 
Section for such purposes as facili- 
tating procurement, drafting specifi- 
cations, authorizing research, and 
so on. 

That the Welding and Casting 
Section is a single section is signifi- 
cant. The Navy has been a pro- 
ponent of cast-weld structures for 
many years, and I believe that there 
will be a continually increasing trend 
in this direction. 

Foundrymen and designers are be- 
ginning to realize the importance of 
breaking large and difficult struc- 
tures down into component parts, 
casting only those which are best 
suited to the foundry, and welding 
all items into a composite whole. 
A well engineered wedding of these 
two arts will be a landmark in fu- 
ture foundry practice, I am sure, 
and will enhance the flexibility of 
an already very flexible art. 

An important part of the Navy’s 
overall post-war planning is the per- 
petuation of research. Not only must 
we continue our, own laboratory 
work, but we must throw our influ- 
ence toward the continuance, in 
some form, of that fine organiza- 
tion of mobilized science which 
has proven itself indispensable in 
this war, the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development under 
which operates the National Defense 
Research Committee. 


Post-War Planning 

Further than that, the Army and 
Navy, in my opinion, must increase 
their participation in such gather- 
ings as this, whose keynote is ob- 
viously the advancement of the art 
through a free interchange of ideas. 
After all, the Army and Navy are 
supported by taxes and you tax- 
payers are entitled to the results of 
our scientific work, whenever it is 
not of a secret nature. And it is 
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just as much your duty to see that 
our military material is the best that 
your brains and skill can produce. 


’ Praise for A.F.A. 


The response of the foundry in- 
dustry to the demands placed upon 
it by the present war effort is above 
adequate commendation, and the in- 
terest shown in this War Conference 
speaks well for the future of the 
industry. The American Foundry- 
men’s Association and the people 
who make it such a formidable tool 


of progress are deserving of the 
highest praise. 

It is pleasing to note the trends 
of the industry reflected in the 
papers and in the exhibits at this 
Convention which surely must be 
one of the finest ever held. If the 
freedom with which the many de- 
velopments are discussed give a little 
aid and comfort to the enemy, I am 
sure they will get neither from 
the ships and material to which 
your foundry products contribute so 
much. 





Apprentice Contest Entries 
Judged at Buffalo Convention 


HE A.F.A. Apprentice contests, 

A an important function of the 
Association for the past 20 years, 
were again sponsored this year, with 
C. W. Wade, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill., Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Apprentice Con- 
tests, a division of the Apprentice 
Training Committee, making ar- 
rangements for the 1944 competi- 
tion. 

An indication of the value of 
these contests was given at the An- 
nual Business and Awards Meeting, 
held in Buffalo on April 27, when 
it was said, “It is interesting to note 
the number of men who have par- 
ticipated in or have been winners 
in the apprentice contests through- 
out the years, who now occupy im- 
portant posts in the foundry in- 
dustry.” 

This year, following elimination 
in various local contests, entries for 
-the national event were sent to the 
Buffalo Memorial Auditorium, scene 
of the 3d War Production Foundry 
Congress, for judging on Sunday, 
April 25. Through the offices of the 
Committee on Arrangements of the 
Western New York Chapter, of 
which H. C. Winte, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., was 
chairman, the following local foun- 
drymen were appointed to serve as 
judges for the four different divi- 
sions: 


Non-Ferrous 
Clyde E. Weir, McCallum-Hatch 


Bronze Co., Inc. 
H. R. King, Metal & Alloy Spe- 
cialties Co., Inc. 


J. J. Mayer, Lumen Bearing Co. 


Gray lron 

W. J. Venus, Jewell Alloy & Mal- 
leable Co., Inc. 

J. C. Goetz, Acme Steel & Mal- 
leable Iron Works. 

E. A. Piper, Pohlman Foundry Co. 

T. M. O’Brien, Clark Bros. Co., 
Olean, N. Y. 

F. T. McQuillin, Standard Buf- 
falo Foundry, Inc. 


Steel 


O. P. Begley. © 

J. M. Clifford, Bison Castings, 
Inc. 

A. A. Diebold, Atlas Steel Cast- 
ings Co. 

A. H. Suckow, Symington Gould 
Co., Depew, N. Y. : 


Patternmaking 


A. R. Amann, Acme Steel & Mal- 
leable Iron Works. 

E. Deutschlander, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. 

H. G. Ekdahl, Economy Pattern 
Works. 

J. G. Franks, Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. 

F. G. Handler, 
Works. 

While the number of entries was 
less this year than last year, the 
same number of contests were spon- 
sored. Cash prizes of $30 for Ist 
prize, $20 for 2d prize and $10 for 
3d prize were supplied by the A.F.A. 
Board of Awards Fund. The win- 
ners of the different competitions 
were: 


Areo Pattern 


Non-Ferrous Molding Contest 


Ist—Alvin Budnik, Wisconsin 
Foundry Co., Inc., Manitowoc, Wis. 


2d—Fred Geboy, Lawran Foup. 
dry Co., Milwaukee. 

3d—Otis Wilson, Nordberg Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. 


Gray lron Molding Contest 

Ist—Roy Ott, Universal Foundry 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

2d—Leo Schnurstein, Ann Arbor 
Foundry Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

3d—George Jaros, 3514 Beckman 
Ave., Cleveland (Northeastern Ohio 
Chapter). 


Steel Molding Contest 
Fredericko Kreger, Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa. 
Patternmaking Contest 
lst—Carol Winterhalter, Birds- 
boro Steel Foundry & Machine Co,, 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
2d—Stephen Krajny, Pattern 
Manufacturers Industries of Cleve- 
land, Cleveland. 
3d—Robert Hurkman, Universal 
Foundry Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 





Academy of Science 
Elects New President 


R. JAMES TUCKER MAC. 

KENZIE, the J. H. Whiting 
Medalist of 1937 for his:outstanding 
work in metallurgy, has been elected 
president of the Alabama Academy of 
Science. Dr. MacKenzie, a member 
of the Birmingham District Chapter, 
is associated with the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





Committee Given Credit 
For April Issue Article 


HE article, “American Practice 

for Degassing Aluminum Al- 
loys,” which appeared in the April 
issue of AMERICAN FouNDRYMAN, 
was inadvertently credited to R. E. 
Ward, Eclipse-Pioneer Div., Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Teterboro, N. J., 4 
the author. Information from Mr. 
Ward states that the article as pub- 
lished was essentially information 
extracted from numerous letters Te 
ceived from members of the Alumi- 
num and Magnesium Division A¢- 
visory Committee, which made the 
material a correlation of varying 
opinions. The abstract, therefore, 
should not be construed as the per 
sonal work or recommendation o 


Mr. Ward. 
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Principles of “Renegotiation in the Foundry 
Industry” Discussed at 1944 Congress 


Presented by Major S. B. Ives, Chief, Financial Analysis Section of the Renegotiation Div., 


E HAVE a brand new Rene- 
W sciatica Act, which is con- 
tained in the Title VII of the 
Revenue Act of 1943. While the 
basic concept of renegotiation in 
general is not changed, the definition 
of “excessive profits” is somewhat 
different, and now reads that the 
term means “the portion of the prof- 
its derived from contracts with the 
Departments and subcontracts which 
js determined in accordance with this 
section to be excessive.” 

Thus, instead of defining excessive 
profits as those which are found to 
be excessive, as in the old Act, the 
words “in accordance with this sec- 
tion” are added, and certain factors 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion in the determination are spelled 
out. These are: 

1. Efficiency of contractor, with 
particular regard to attainment of 
quantity and quality production, re- 
duction of costs and economy in the 
use of materials, facilities, and man- 
power. 

2. Reasonableness of costs and 
profits, with particular regard to vol- 
ume of production, normal pre-war 
earnings, and comparison of war and 
peacetime products. 

3. Amount and source of public 
and private capital employed and 
net worth. 

4. Extent of risk assumed, includ- 
ing the risk incident to reasonable 
pricing policies. 

3. Nature and extent of contribu- 
tion to the war effort, including 
inventive and development contribu- 
tion and cooperation with the Gov- 
emment and other contractors in 
supplying technical assistance. 

6. Character of business, includ- 
ing complexity of manufacturing 
technique, character and extent of 
subcontracting, and rate of turn- 
over, 

7. Such other factors, the consid- 
eration of which the public interest 
and fair and equitable dealing may 
require, which factors shall be pub- 
lished in the regulations of the Board 
from time to time as adopted. 

The foregoing are, in reality, 
merely a codification of the factors 
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Army Service Forces, Washington, D. C. 


which we have always taken into 
consideration in the 1942 renegotia- 
tions, but these factors are now made 
mandatory. 


Change in Law 

From our point of view, at least, 
this is the most important change in 
the law. The great majority of the 
other changes are of the type which 
merely give the sanction of legislative 
action to administrative interpreta- 
tions under which we have been 
operating. For instance, the defini- 
tion of “subcontract,” much in the 
same form as was formerly used 
administratively, is now written into 
the law in unmistakable terms. 

However, certain changes of a dif- 

ferent nature have been made. First, 
the 1943 Act applies to all contrac- 
tors and subcontractors whose fiscal 
year ends after June 30, 1943. The 
1942 Act, subject to certain retro- 
active provisions, applies to all years 
ended on or before that date. 
Briefly, these retroactive provisions 
are: 

(a) The “renegotiation rebate” 
provision which allows for a 
rebate of a portion of the re- 
fund if certificates of non- 
necessity are obtained. 

(b) Exclusion of certain agricul- 
tural products from renegoti- 
ation. 

(c) Exclusion of non-profit organ- 
izations from renegotiation. 

(d) Exclusion of all subcontracts, 
if the related prime contract 
is exempt. 

(e) Substitution of market price 
for cost of certain raw mate- 
rials and the exemption of 
the increment in value of ex- 
cess inventories of such mate- 
rials. 

(f) Application of the amend- 
ments to Section 3806 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 


Income Tax Deductions 
The law now also provides that 
costs and expenses shall be allowed 
in renegotiation in the amounts 
estimated to be allowable as deduc- 
tions for Federal income tax pur- 
poses, to the extent allocable to 








Major Stephen B. Ives presented the 
accompanying paper at a session on 
Foundry Costs, sponsored by the A.F.A. 
Foundry Cost Committee, at the 3rd 
War Production Foundry Congress, 
April 25-28, 1944, at Buffalo. The author 
points out some of the activities of the 
Integrated Renegotiation Committee on 
Foundries, which is attempting to level 
out differences in renegotiation as it 
affects the foundry industry. 








renegotiable business. One exception 
to this is made—state taxes meas- 
ured by income are not allowed as 
a cost. 

Instead, after the determination is 
made, the state taxes attributable to 
the non-excessive portion of the 
profits shall be deducted from the 
amount tentatively determined. This 
sounds simple, but in the case of 
companies paying taxes in several 
states, and possibly having losses in 
some of them, the division of the 
excessive profits between them may 
present a complicated problem. 

One very important amendment is 
that the law sets up the War Con- 
tracts Price Adjustment Board as the 
sole renegotiating authority for all 
years ending after June 30, 1943. I 
am told that Congress did this in 
order to pin down the responsibility 
for the whole matter. 


Board Is Independent 

This Board is entirely independent 
of the Departments, except that its 
members are appointed by the va- 
rious Secretaries. However, from a 
practical viewpoint, this change has 
very little effect on the contractor, 
as the Board has delegated its 


_authority to conduct renegotiation 


proceedings te the Under Secre- 
taries, and, as far as the Army is con- 
cerned, a re-delegation has been 
made to the various Technical 
Services. Therefore, 1943 renegoti- 
ation will be conducted at the same 
old stand. 

The Board is, however, the policy- 
making body, and, as its members 
represent all the Departments, will 
serve as a coordinating agency to 
see that procedures and thinking are 
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made as uniform as possible. The 
War Department Price Adjustment 
Board still stays in existence, as a 
coordinating agency between the 
Technical Services and as a board of 
review. 


One retroactive feature of the 
New Act is the establishment of The 
Tax Court of the U. S. as an appel- 
late court in renegotiation cases. The 
retroactive feature is that all 1942 
cases, which could not be settled by 
agreement and, therefore, were de- 
cided by unilateral action by the 
Under-Secretary, may now be ap- 
pealed to the Tax Court, if such 
action is taken within 90 days after 
the passage of the 1943 Act, or May 
26, 1944. 


Appeals May Be Made 


Similarly, within 90 days after an 
order has been entered by the Board 
determining the amount of excessive 
profits under the 1943 Act, an ap- 
peal may be taken. The Tax Court 
has recently published its rules con- 
cerning the method of appeal. Let 
me point out, though, that the hear- 
ings will be de novo, and the Court 
is at perfect liberty to adjust the 
refund either up or down, if it so 
desires. 


The term “standard commercial 
article” is now defined and the 
Board has the right to exempt from 
renegotiation contracts or subcon- 
tracts for making or furnishing such 
an article, if, in its opinion, “com- 
petitive conditions affecting the sale 
of such article are such as will rea- 
sonably protect the Government 
against excessive prices.” As a mat- 


ter of fact, the Board’s power goes 
beyond standard commercial articles 
in this respect, provided conditions 
are such as are likely to result in 
effective competition. 


Time of Rénegotiation 

The exact time of the commence- 
ment of renegotiation, which has 
heretofore been a moot question, is 
now defined. The Act now provides 
that, whenever it is the Board’s opin- 
ion that excessive profits may exist, 
the contractor shall be given reason- 
able notice of the time and place of 
a conference with respect thereto. 

The mailing of this notice by reg- 
istered mail constitutes the com- 
mencement of renegotiation. This 
provision in the statute may give 
rise to a curious situation. It ap- 
pears. to be the opinion that the 
mailing of this notice is mandatory 
from a legal point of view, and it 
may well.be that the proceedings 
have already started, or, in fact, be 
practically completed, and yet you 
will receive such communication by 
registered mail. Do not let this dis- 
turb you, as it will merely be the 
fulfilling of a statutory requirement. 
Naturally, it will have to be acknowl- 
edged. 


Statute of Limitations 

This procedure may seem far- 
fetched, but the law goes on to de- 
fine the statute of limitations, and 
requires that no proceeding to deter- 
mine the amount of excessive profits 
shall be commenced after the statute 
of limitations has run. Therefore, it 
is up to us to see that legally they 
have started, event though practi- 








(Photo courtesy R. H. Jac by, t.-v Co.) 


Attentively listening to the speakers at the annual Business and Awarcs are: H. S. 
Simpson, National Engineering Co., Chicago, past A.F.A. president; \Y. G. Reichert, 
W. G. Reichert Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., 1944 Jos. G. S. Searran medalist; 
A. W. Gregg, Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., 1944 J. H. Whiting medalist; H. Bornstein, 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., past A.F.A. president; and Major Arthur O. Harris. 


cally they have been completed. 
The foregoing brings up the mat. 
ter of when the statute has ryp, 
This is set forth very clearly a; 
being one year from the ciose of the 
fiscal year in which the excessive 
profits were received or accrued, or 
one year from the date of filing a 
financial statement, whichever js 
later. For the 1943 calendar year, 
or, in fact, in practically all cases 
unless the contractor goes out of 
business, the latter date will govern, 


Filing Financial Data 


You have doubtless heard of the 
fact that filing of financial informa- 
tion is now mandatory. This is such 
an important matter that I shall 
quote the law in this respect. It 
says, in subsection (c) (5) (A), that 
“Every contractor and subcontractor 
who holds contracts or subcontracts, 
to which the provisions of this sub- 
section are applicable, shall, in such 
form and detail as the Board may 
by regulations prescribe, file with the 
Board on or before the first day of 
the fourth month following the close 
of the fiscal year (or if such fiscal 
year has closed on the date of the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1943, on or before the first day of 
the fourth month following the 
month in which such date of enact- 
ment falls) a financial statement set- 
ting forth such information as the 
Board may by regulations prescribe 
as necessary to carry out this sec- 
tion.” 


Penalty for Not Filing 


To supply the context, this means 
that every contractor or subcontrac- 
tor, unless his business is exempt 
under the provisions of the Act, must 
file in the form prescribed. As the 
Act became law on February 26, 
1944, the filing must be accom- 
plished by June 1, 1944. There is 
a penalty attached for willful refusal 
to file—a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. 


One of the exemptions from rene- 
gotiation—and from mandatory fi 
ing—is the $500,000 limitation. 
There is a technical matter, how 
ever, against which you should be 
on your guard. The $500,000 
fers not only to business actually 
subject to renegotiation, but also 
other business with the Departments 
which may have been exempted ut 
der some other section of the Ac 
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So, my advice is—when in doubt, 
file. 

We have tried to keep the actual 
form for filing as simple as possible 
and still obtain such preliminary 
information as the Board considers 
necessary to form a decision as to 
whether or not excessive profits may 
exist. In addition to your regular 
fnancial statements, information 
concerning salaries and your prod- 
ucts and affiliates, you are requested 
to furnish a segregation of your 
business between renegotiable and 
non-renegotiable, and a breakdown, 
percentagewise, of your cost of man- 
ufacture as to materials, labor and 
overhead. 

Simplified Form 

There is also a question as to 
which Department and Service had 
the predominant interest in your 
business—to which you sold the 
most. It is not intended that you 
make a detailed analysis to deter- 
mine the answer. We are interested 
in assigning you to the proper place, 
that’s all. 

There are three forms to be used 
in mandatory filing, the so-called 
“Standard Form of Contractor’s Re- 
port.” One is for the ordinary sup- 
ply contractor, one for brokers and 
sales agents and one for construc- 
tion contractors. I imagine that the 
first is the only one of interest to 
you. As I have already mentioned, 
we have made it as simple as pos- 
sible, and we have also provided 
very complete instructions. 


Report to Preliminary 

I wish to emphasize that this re- 
port is merely preliminary, designed 
to serve two purposes: (1) to take 
care of the mandatory filing provi- 
sion in the statute, and (2) to obtain 
a basis for judgment as to whether 
or not you should actually be rene- 
gotiated. 

If it appears obvious from the in- 
formation provided that no exces- 
sive profits exist, the case will not 
be assigned, or, if already assigned, 
such assignment shall be cancelled. 
If, however, it is decided that exces- 
sve profits may exist, considerably 
more information will be requested, 
in order that a correct determina- 
tion may be made as to whether a 
refund is necessary or a clearance 


granted. 


Regarding the difference between 
a clearance and a cancellation—the 
former results from formal renego- 
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Of Importance to 
Foundry Executives 


The accompanying article by Major 
Ives was arranged for by the A.F.A. 
Cost Committee in order to empha- 
size, before representatives of all 
branches of the industry, the impor- 
tance of costs in renegotiation pro- 
ceedings. While the timeliness of the 
article may be somewhat less today 
than when presented at the Buffalo 
Foundry Congress, it is believed that 
the subject is of sufficient interest to 
the entire industry to warrant publi- 
cation in full. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that questions pertaining to de- 
tails of procedure be referred direct 
to either the proper governmental 
agency or to the foundry trade as- 
sociations. 











tiation proceedings, and is evidenced 
by a document signed by the Gov- 
ernment that no excessive profits 
have been found to exist; the latter 
merely means that proceedings have 
been called off by the renegotiation 
authorities, but can be reinstituted 
at any time prior to the running 
of the statute of limitations. 


Optional Form 

If it is decided that excessive prof- 
its may exist, you will, as mentioned 
before, be requested to provide fur- 
ther information, both financial and 
as to the general nature and con- 
duct of your business. Last year, 
this information was gathered in a 
more or less hit or miss style, this 
being caused by the fact that the 
contractor in most cases did not 
know what was wanted, and the re- 
negotiation authorities did not tell 
him, except in very general terms. 


An attempt was made to rectify 
his situation by the issuance of the 
form known as R 112. In many 
cases this form was found to be of 
great assistance to the contractor, 
but its purpose was misunderstood 
by enough people to cause it to fall 
into disrepute. Hence, and as a re- 
sult of new provisions in the law, 
a new form has been devised, which 
requests the information generally 
necessary for adequate consideration 
of a case. 


In its very nature, it cannot and 
does not pretend to cover all pos- 
sible angles, but it has been pre- 
pared in such a way as to be of as 
general an application as_ possible. 
The use thereof is not mandatory, 
and if the form of financial state- 
ments does not fit your particular 


case, any form which presents essen- 
tially the same detail is acceptable. 
Let me emphasize that the form was 
designed to help and not hinder re- 
negotiation, and to simplify rather 
than complicate your work in prep- 
aration therefor. 


Foundry Application 

So much for the general aspects 
of renegotiation under the 1943 Act. 
Let me now make certain observa- 
tions more applicable to the foundry 
industry in particular. 

In the first place, it is recognized 
that this industry is a cyclical one, 
but taking the base period (1936- 
39) averages for 54 companies as 
published by O.P.A., we find the 
following ratio of income before 
taxes to net sales: 








a PPS re 7.6% 
aaa T 9.9 
L, Serre 11.9 loss 
(OEE, Anssamwelins 6 
Average—4 years ..... 3.0% 
Average—3 years 
omitting 1938 ...... 8.0% 


As you are probably aware, the 
general level of profits left after re- 
negotiation was considerably higher 
even than the 3-year average. It 
must be pointed out, however, that 
the results of 1942 renegotiation per- 
centagewise are not binding in 1943 
renegotiation. 

Whether or not the settlements 
will be tougher, I cannot say, but 
an earnest effort is being made to 
level out inequalities in the 1942 
settlements based on our overall ex- 
perience. This will naturally cause 
some dissatisfaction to some and 
pleasant surprises to others. 

Also, putting into effect the 
knowledge gathered by the renego- 
tiators during the past year, it is our 
firm belief that efficiency will be 
more adequately rewarded in 1943, 
and, conversely, inefficiency will be 
more heavily penalized. I am here 
using the terms “efficiency” and “in- 
efficiency” to cover all the seven 
factors prescribed in the Act to be’ 
given consideration. 


Segregation of Sales 

It is well-known that the difficul- 
ties of the segregation of sales be- 
tween renegotiable and non-renego- 
tiable business in your industry are 
great. Most of it is subcontract work, 
some at several tiers removed from 
the end-use of the product. This 
segregation may be accomplished in 
several ways—probably, if a top-tier 
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of 38 companies manufacturing log- ods used for 1942 renegotiation will the large number of marginal sei Boon 
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alike. 39% classification are similar and the costs, usually on account of the per- 
B products ............ 8% prices comparable. As you know centage of rejections. Also, a high § °U" 
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entering into war end-use would be tically all of your business is done lowed a higher margin than those It 
figured at 57 per cent. on order, and a very small portion operating a more simple process. comn 
It follows, then, that the sales of of your operations consists of manu- The fact that a concern operates § in th 
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should correspondingly increase the 
dollar profit without any cause for 


nt | allowing a greater margin. 


Consideration of Patterns 
8 Also, I am told that good patterns 
are an exceedingly important factor 
in rejections. It follows, then, that 
the skill employed in pattern-making 
should be a factor to be considered; 
he the corollary being that a concern 
led which buys its patterns is not en- 
‘od titled to so much consideration. 
m- The committee just mentioned 
ble | has also given much thought to the 
the possibility of saturation and post-war 
by | competition. It appears to be their 
ro- & conclusion that saturation will be 
ing present, particularly in those com- 
ion | panies supplying the machine-tool 
ype | industry. Also, the keenest competi- 
tion will probably exist among the 
steel foundries, owing chiefly to the 
fact that a number of iron foundries 
"8 B now have steel casting departments, 
and to the fact that many plants 
el) Bt have been built by the D.P.C. 


in 





The saturation problem is, of 


Der 
igh Course, not so much a problem 
re. @ Within the industry as it is in the 
me, @ Whole broad picture. In other words, 
stry just how the profits of foundries as 
ver 2 whole should be related to other 
al- lines of endeavor. 


10se I think that the formation of the 
;, committee is a distinct forward step 
ates @ in the conduct of renegotiation, and 
rily @ I hope that the results of its activi- 
vuld ties will be exceedingly helpful, both 
ing § ‘© you and to us. 

= Uniformity Is Goal 

the To summarize, renegotiation un- 
| der the New Act gives the re- 
negotiating agencies less latitude in 
interpretation of various problems 
that arise. Where formerly we were 
allowed a certain amount of discre- 
tion in the application of interpreta- 
tions, the great majority of the inter- 
pretations under which we operaed 
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the law. For this reason, we must 
hew to the line closely in 1943, but 
We hope to achieve much more uni- 
formity, both vertically in the in- 
dust and horizontally as between 
industries, both as a result of experi- 
‘nee and because of the provisions 
of the 1943 Act. 

3 In current renegotiations, the first 
Mestion to be asked of you should 
Pe, “What have you done as far as 
‘Your costs are concerned in 1943, 
4d how does your profit margin 
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in 1942 cases are now written into 


compare with the prior years.” Aside 
from all other considerations, I think 
that the answer to this question will 
have the most important bearing on 
the level of the settlement. 


If you can show that you have 
reduced costs and, consequently, 
prices, that is a strong point in your 
favor. If, besides this, you can show 
that you have reduced your profit 
margin, it will be an additional even 
stronger point in your favor. 


For instance, if an item cost $80 
in 1942 and sold for $100, the mar- 
gin of profit on sales is 20 per cent. 
If in 1943, the cost was reduced to 
$72 and the sales price to $90, your 
profit margin percentagewise re- 
mains the same, but so does the risk 
involved insofar as the possibilities 
of loss are concerned. The price and 
cost reduction is definitely a favor- 
able factor; but if your selling price 
was reduced to $84.70 per unit, the 
resulting profit margin is about 15 
per cent, which would be an even 
stronger favorable factor. 


Post-War Competition 


In line with the foregoing, unit 
costs are now being stressed more 
and more. It is very easy to be 
careless about costs in a time of a 
seller’s market, particularly costs of 
subcontracted articles. 

It is, in my opinion, one of the 
primary functions of renegotiation to 
reward those who look well to their 
costs, in order to bring before in- 
dustry in general the paramount ne- 
cessity of so doing. If a concern is 
not cost-conscious now, and does not 
bend every effort to cut controllable 
costs to the bone, it will have an 
exceedingly hard time breaking the 
habits formed in these times when 
the post-war period of serious com- 
petition comes along. 





Chief of Ordnance 
Honors A.F.A. Member 


HEN Herman E. Alex was 

honored at the A.F.A. 48th 
Annual Meeting and 3rd War Pro- 
duction Congress, it was “for long 
and continuous efforts in behalf of 
the Foundry Industry and the Asso- 
ciation.” 


Employed at the Rock Island Ar- 
senal since 1892, Mr. Alex is the 
oldest ordnance worker in point of 
service in any government ordnance 





(Photo courtesy John Bing, A. P. Green Fire 
Brick Co.) 


Herman Alex stops to chat at the Buffalo 
Memorial Auditorium. 


plant in the country. In learning 
that Herman Alex was selected for 
public tribute by the Association, 
Major General L. H. Campbell, Jr., 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, 
D. C., wished to add his own words 
of commendation. Therefore, he 
designated Major Arthur O. Harris 
as his personal representative to the 
A.F.A. 3d War Production Foundry 
Congress. 


At the annual Business and 
Awards Meeting, held at the Buffalo 
Memorial Auditorium on April 27, 
1944, Major Harris said, “I have 
the honor and great privilege of 
representing the Chief of Ordnance, 
General Campbell, and the Chief of 
the Rochester Ordnance District, 
Colonel Atwood, at this event which 
is so important to the Ordnance De- 
partment, an occasion when your 
great organization has chosen to 
honor an Ordnance man. 


“Mr. Alex’s record of service and 
distinction has been fully cited. It 
is my purpose here to add the per- 
sonal commendation of the Chief of 
Ordnance, who has known Mr. Alex 
well for many years. General Camp- 
bell has written and I quote his 
words, ‘Herman Alex has done great 
things for the Ordnance Department 
and I would like to show him every 
honor.’ 

“Mr. Alex, I am instructed to 
convey General Campbell’s personal 
felicitations to you, and I would like 
to add that we of the Ordnance De- 
partment deeply appreciate that, in 
winning this honor for yourself, you 
have brought honor to all of us who 
serve with you in Ordnance. You 
represent the best in Ordnance and 
have reflected great credit on your 
service. 

“Gentlemen of this Congress, may 
I say that it is the faithful, devoted 
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work of men like Mr. Alex in long 
years of peace that has prepared us 
for overwhelming armament of this 
Nation in time of war. The honor 
you extend to Mr. Alex shows that 
you, like we, recognize the debt of 
gratitude we owe to Mr. Alex for 
his contribution to the success of the 
Arms of our Nation. 

“Mr. Alex, in behalf of the offi- 
cers of the Ordnance Department, I 
salute you.” 





“Family” Luncheon Out- 
standing for Canadians 


By G. L. White 


HE outstanding event for Cana- 

dians present at the 3rd War 
Production Foundry Congress, from 
the Ontario and the Eastern Canada 
and Newfoundland Chapters, was 
the Canadian Members’ Luncheon 
at the Hotel Statler on Wednesday, 
April 26. Two hundred attended 
the luncheon, and this figure would 
have been appreciably larger if ad- 
ditional accommodations had been 
available. 

Joint chairmen at the occasion 
were C. C. MacDonald, Frederic B. 
Stevens of Canada, Ltd., Chairman, 
Ontario Chapter, and E. N. Dela- 
hunt, Warden-King, Ltd., Montreal, 
Chairman, Eastern Canada and 
Newfoundland Chapter. 

A welcome of the Western New 
York Chapter was extended by 


Chairman F. E. Bates, Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp., Buf- 
falo, who was accompanied by the 
Buffalo Chapter’s Vice-Chairman, 
R. D. Loesch, Lake Erie Foundry 
Co., Buffalo. 


In opening the brief program, C. 
C. MacDonald welcomed all those 
in attendance at the luncheon and 
illustrated the keen interest by refer- 
ence to a group at one table, who 
traveled an aggregate of 17,000 
miles to be present. He paid tribute 
to the men who did the original 
work in the establishment of the 
Canadian Chapters of A.F.A., and 
pointed out that the luncheon con- 
stituted a realization of the dreams 
of these pioneers. 





Newest Member at 
National Headquarters 


HE latest appointment to the 

force at national headquarters 
is Leonard Larsen, serving in the 
capacity of staff assistant. A native 
of Marinette, Wis., Mr. Larsen re- 
ceived his early education in local 
schools, following which he attended 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., 
where he received a B.A. Degree in 
Commerce, in 1928. 


He then was employed by Ernst 
&. Ernst, accountants and auditors, 
at Milwaukee, for about one year, 
after which he became associated 
with Bethesda Mineral Spring Co., 





Attending the Canadian members’ luncheon at the 3rd War Production were (top 
row, left to right)—Joseph Sully, Sully Brass areas Ltd., Toronto, A.F.A. director- 


elect; E. N. Delahunt, Warden King, Ltd., Montrea 


chairman Eastern Canada and 


Newfoundland Chapter; H. J. Roast, Canadian Bronze, Ltd., Montreal, and C. C. 


MacDonald, Frederic B. 
Chapter. 


Stevens Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, chairman Ontario 
(Bottom row, left to right)—R. E. Kennedy, A.F.A. secretary; R. J. Teetor, 


Cadillac Malleable Iron Co., Cadillac, Mich., A.F.A. president-elect, and L. C. Wilson, 
Reading Steel Casting Div., current president and director-elect. 
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Leonard Larsen 


Waukesha, as assistant office man- 


ager for a year. 


His first contact with the foundry 
industry was at the Spring City 


plant of the Grede Foundries, Inc., 
at Waukesha, where he worked as 
cupola foreman. In May, 1937, he 
took a _ position with Fairbanks 
Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis., as foun- 
dry supervisor, a position he held 
until March, 1943, when he went 
with the Pettibone Mulliken Corp., 
Chicago, as centrifugal casting fore- 
man. 

Mr. Larsen has been a diligent 
member of the A.F.A. since 1935. 
A charter member of the Wiscon- 
sin Chapter, he later worked on 
the Membership Committee of the 
Northern Illinois-Southern Wiscon- 
sin Chapter, which won third place 
in the membership contest in 1942. 

Since entering the foundry field, 
Mr. Larsen has had experience in 
many phases of foundry work, in- 
cluding the oepration of a cupola, 
melting and pouring of brass and 
aluminum, pouring of centrifugal 
steel castings, and sand control prac- 
tice. 





Roy M. Jacobs Heads 
Non-Ferrous Society 


OY M. JACOBS, Standard 

Brass Works, Milwaukee, will 
head the national! Non-Ferrous 
Founders’ Society as its president 
for the coming year. For his vice: 
president, he will be supported by 
E. W. Horlebein, Gibson & Kirk 
Co., Baltimore, and by R. M. Mc: 
Clure, Chicago, secretary-treasurel. 
All were selected at the organization 
meeting of the new executive com 
mittee of the organization following 
the close of the third annual meet: 
ing of the Society, held April 24, 
1944. 
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Hardness Measurement for Rapidly 


Determining Carbon Content in Cast Steels 


By K. L. Clark and Nicholas Kowall, Steel Castings Section, Div. of Physical 
Metallurgy, U. S. Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 








Published with permission of the United 
States Navy Department, this article dis- 
cusses a method of hardness measurement 
for the rapid determination of the carbon 
content of carbon and low alloy steels. 








O MAKE éssteel within close 

limits of chemical composition, 
melters must be able to follow 
quickly and accurately the changes 
in carbon content of the bath. The 
fracture test has been used to excel- 
lent advantage for this purpose for 
many years, and recently magnetic 
methods have been adopted success- 
fully in numerous shops. 


Both methods have certain dis- 
advantages, however. The fracture 
test requires a high degree of per- 
sonal skill and is subject to the 
variables of human judgment. Mag- 
netic properties are affected by 
alloying elements, and any correla- 
tion between magnetic permeability 
or some other magnetic property 
and carbon content can hold only 
for a comparatively narrow range of 
alloy content. 


Variation of Alloy Content 


At the Naval Research Labora- 
tory, many small heats of steel are 
made in induction furnaces for ex- 
perimental purposes and miscellane- 
ous shop castings. Since considerable 
variation of alloy content from heat 
to heat prevents use of magnetic 
testers and, since more positive con- 
trol than can be obtained by frac- 
ture tests is desirable, it became 
becessary to find some other means 


for rapid carbon determination. The 
need was emphasized by the fact 


that changes in a small induction: 


furnace occur very quickly. 


It was shown by Burns, Moore 
and Archer’ that the hardness of 
a fully quench-hardened steel is a 
function of its carbon content; the 
hardness is independent of grain size 
o1 alloy content within the limits 
normally found in steels for ordinary 
purposes, 

Kern? applied the foregoing prin- 
ciple successfully to remelted SAE 
43xx steels by chill-casting test bars 
sufficiently large so that Brinell 
impressions could be made upon 
a properly prepared surface after 
quenching and then correlating car- 
bon content with hardness. 


Modification of Method 


It appeared that Kern’s method 
(which had been used for a rela- 
tively deep hardening steel) could 
be modified somewhat to be suitable 
for shallow hardening steels contain- 
ing less alloy, or for carbon steels, 
as well as for the more deeply hard- 
ening types. The modification in- 
volved reducing the test-specimen 
section and changing from Brinell 
to Rockwell “C” for hardness meas- 
urements. 

Preliminary word indicated that, 
for very rapid cooling in the quench 
and freedom from cold-shuts in a 
chill mold, a 4-in. diameter sample 
would give desirable results. Ac- 
cordingly, the mold shown in Figs. 
1 and 2 was made from cold-rolled 
mild steel for use in this work. 





Fig. 2—Mold assembly and test piece. 
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Fig. |—Split chill mold. Material is 1'/2-in. 
round cold-rolled steel. 


The procedure of sampling and 
testing is exactly as one might ex- 
pect. Molten metal is removed from 
the furnace in a small, well-slagged 
spoon. The slag is skimmed from 
the surface and a generous amount 
of strip aluminum is added for 
thorough deoxidation to prevent 
porosity. The sample is then poured 
through a runner cup into the mold. 


Rapid Solidification 

Solidification occurs very rapidly 
so the runner cup is immediately 
knocked aside, the mold sprung 
apart, and the test casting quenched 
in a vessel of agitated ice water. 
Within a few seconds the test piece 
is removed from the water and a 
short cylinder, approximately -in. 
high, is obtained by making two 
parallel, transverse cuts with an 
abrasive cut-off wheel through the 
Y,-in. diameter portion of the cast- 
ing. 

Burrs are ground away and three 
or more Rockwell “C” hardness 
readings are taken midway between 
center and periphery on one of the 
cut surfaces. Carbon content is then 
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Fig. 3—Hardness curve obtained upon more 


steel heats. 


read from the curve, Fig. 3. The 
operations of sampling and testing 
require approximately two minutes. 


Differences in Heat 


The curve in Fig. 3 was estab- 
lished from data obtained upon 
more than 60 induction steel heats. 
Hardness was obtained upon indi- 
vidual samples as described above 
and carbon content was determined 
by combustion from samples taken 
simultaneously. 

These heats differed widely in 
chemical composition, being car- 
bon, medium manganese, manga- 
nese-molybdenum, copper, and vari- 
ous unclassified low alloy steels with 
molybdenum, chromium and nickel 
present individually and combined 
in varying proportions. In accord 
with the theory that moderate 
amounts of alloying elements do not 
alter the fully-quenched hardness 
for any particular carbon content, 
the results from all heats were 
plotted together and a single curve 
was drawn. 


Checking Samples 


Apparently, the theory is justified 
as very little scatter is evident; 
mean deviation of the points from 
the average curve is less than 0.01 
per cent carbon and very few points 
fall beyond 0.02 per cent carbon. 

Burns, Moore and Archer’s curve 
and Kern’s curve, converted from 
Brinell hardness to Rockwell “C,” 
are reproduced with the NRL curve 
in Fig. 4 for comparison. No ex- 
planation is offered to account for 
the spread among the curves, but 
evidently specimen size and quench- 
ing conditions must be held rea- 
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than 60 induction 


sonably constant to obtain reproduc- 
ible, quantitative results. 


Therefore, any attempt to put this 
method of carbon determination in 
plant practice should be preceded by 
a careful check of the sampling and 
testing technique and a curve estab- 
lished by means of the combustion 
method. 

Within the range of 0.15 to 0.50 
per cent carbon, it is believed that 
the method outlined is satisfactory 
in the shop for rapid determination 
of carbon in carbon steels and low 
alloy steels when the following pre- 
cautions are given careful attention: 


1. Rapid release of the test speci- 
men from the mold is necessary for 
complete hardening. 


2. Adequate cooling during the 
cutting operation is essential to pre- 
vent softening of the hardened steel. 


3. Care in hardness testing must 
be practiced; erroneous readings are 
more apt to be low than high so, 
when variation occurs in any one 
sample, the highest reading should 
generally be used. Standard hard- 
ness blocks should be used frequently 
to check the calibration of the tester. 


Grateful acknowledgment is made 
to H. F. Taylor for helpful sugges- 
tions, and to the Navy Department 
for sponsoring the work and for 
granting permission to publish the 
results. 


REFERENCES: 
1. Burns, Moore and Archer, “Quanti- 
tative Hardenability,’ TRANSACTIONS, 


American Society for Metals, vol. 26, 
p. 1 (1938). : 

2. Kern, R. O., “Rapid Carbon Deter- 
mination at Furnace of Remelted Alloy 
Steels,” vol. 4, no. 9, p. 8 (Sept., 1942), 
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Fig. 4—Comparison curves, showing the carbon content versus 


as-quenched hardness. 


Leader of Student 
Chapter Writes Home 


EFORE H. R. Dahlberg was an 
Ensign in the U. S. Navy, he 

was one of the most active younger 
men in the industry. Winner of the 
1943 Essay Contest, sponsored by the 
Committee on Cooperation with En- 
gineering Schools, and Chairman of 
the Student Chapter at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, he seemed des- 


tined for a bright future in the foun- 
dry field. 


The following letter, recently sent 
to Association Secretary R. E. Ken- 
nedy, proves that the war has not 
dimmed the interest of young men, 
like Harry Dahlberg, for a foundry 
future: 

“I hope this letter reaches you be- 
fore you leave for the Buffalo con- 
vention, Bob. I sure wish I were 
attending this year, but in that case 
I would miss seeing the world with 
the Navy. 

“No doubt, I will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit several foreign coun- 
tries, and I would like to visit some 
foreign foundries. I spent four weeks 
in Miami, Florida, for additional 
training, and was able to spend 4 
day at the Lynn Foundry. Joho 
Lynn said they were members of 
A.F.A., which made us great friends. 
It was a treat to wander through 
the foundry and get a smell of the 
shakeout again. 

“My present duties are a far Cry 
from foundry work—I am Assistant 
Engineering Officer, but the expel 
ence is very interesting and enjoy- 
able. 

“Best wishes for a successful com 
vention.” 


AMERICAN FOUNDRYMAN 
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Fundamentals of Practical Sand Control 


By Ralph Wertz, Foundry Instructor, Fullerton Union High School, Fullerton, Calif. 


AND control is and has been 

largely in the hands of Metal- 
lurgical Departments, which is as it 
should be. However, the knowledge 
necessary to install and operate sand 
testing equipment for practical pur- 
poses is within the reach of all 
foundrymen who wish to spend a 
little time and effort to improve con- 
ditions in the cleaning room. 


If a foundryman wishes to inaug- 
urate sand control in his foundry, he 
should first make a study of the 
various instruments and their func- 
tions. He sheuld take into consid- 
eration the cost and adaptability of 
the equipment. Smaller foundries 
may start with rather simple home- 
made equipment* and acquire more 
expensive equipment as they can 
afford it, provided the results ob- 
tainable justify the expenditure. 

The foundryman should familiar- 
ize himself with sand characteristics, 
such as grain size and distribution, 
and their relation to casting quality 
and surface conditions. Further- 
more, he should become familiar 
with the bonding medium and its 
effect upon casting quality. Upon 
first thought, this looks like a large 
order, but when analyzed it is not. 
By far the larger percentage of 
foundrymen possess this information. 
It only becomes necessary to stop, 
think, and tie this information in 
with sand control. 


Check Familiar Qualities 

The instruments used in sand con- 
trol check more accurately those 
qualities of the sand which foundry- 
men have been testing for years by 
fee—namely, moisture, strength and 
openness. Strength is divided into 
green and dry strength as related to 
the moisture condition, and com- 
pressive and tensile strength as re- 
lated to the type of stresses imposed. 
The openness of the sand plays a 
large part in determining the condi- 
tion of the casting. As is well known, 
this openness is referred to as per- 
meability. 

It is also well to keep in mind the 

ree temperature zones in a mold— 
namely, the thin layer lying next to 
the casting, the intermediate zone of 

*Ries, H., ‘Some Sample Sand Testing Eanle- 


rool mee ryman, vol. 2, No 
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This article reviews the practical aspects 
of sand control, emphasizing the value of 
maintaining a record of sand control data 
and cleaning room conditions so that the 
results may be correlated. The author 
stresses that production and sand control 
should function as a unit, with the flow 
from production to sand control and not 
from sand control to the foundry. 








elevated temperature, and the third 
zone or outside layer. The inner 
zone attains the temperature of the 
molten metal or approaches it very 
closely, depending on type of metal 
poured, size of the casting, and wall 
thickness. The intermediate zone 
attains a temperature of 1800 to 
2500° F. for iron and steel molds. 
The inner zone is the most import- 
ant, as this zone of sand affects the 
casting condition to a large extent. 


A General Understanding 

Before attempting sand control, 
the entire foundry from the superin- 
tendent to the labor gang should 
understand the basic functions of 
sand control and be in accord with 
its usage. Each and every individual 
in the foundry should understand 
that sand control is a device for 
measuring and controlling sand con- 
ditions. 

Each individual in the foundry 
stands to reap some benefit from 
sand control, be it great or small. 
The superintendent and foremen 
secure better castings; the molders 
and coremakers receive a uniform 
sand day in and day out, thus im- 
proving their working conditions; 
the cleaning room receives better 
castings, which increases.its tonnage. 

The superintendent, foreman and 
operator of the sand conditioning 
unit, if any, should have a fair 
knowledge of sand control, which 
will increase as sand control pro- 
ceeds. The superintendent should 
possess sufficient knowledge to cor- 
relate the data with results. The 
foreman of each department should 
possess sufficient knowledge to en- 
able him to read the sand control 
data and make necessary changes as 
indicated by the test results. In the 
average shop, the success or failure 
of sand control lies in the hands of 
the foreman. 


The sand conditioning unit opera- 
tor should possess sufficient knowl- 
edge of sand control to enable him 
to mix the sand properly, create an 
incentive to see that all changes are 
carried out to the letter, and main- 
tain a standard. When not in accord 
with the sand control program, the 
sand conditioning unit operator can 
cause failure by haphazard mixing 
and injecting his own ideas into his 
work, 

Training Is Essential 


In regard to the actual tests, the 
operator should be trained to make 
fast, accurate tests and to record the 
results for the foreman’s attention. 
The superintendent should possess 
sufficient knowledge of the testing 
instruments to enable him to check 
with the sand control operator. 


Because foundry sand is a rela- 
tively sensitive medium, slight dif- 
ferences in testing technique may 
result in widely different test results. 
Therefore, a foundry should assign 
to sand testing the best-trained man 
available. However, this does not 
mean that an unskilled man cannot 
be trained to do the work. If an 
apprentice boy or molder’s helper is 
the best personnel available, by all 
means he should be assigned to the 
job and should be given as much 
training as possible. 

The first prerequisite is that the 
operator be conscientious and trust- 
worthy. Secondly, he must be accu- 
rate to insure records which are re- 
liable. The keeping of complete and 
accurate records is the heart of sand 
control. The routine checking may 
be a full or part time job, depending 
upon the number of floors to be 
checked, the thoroughness of the 
check, the sand handling equipment, 
and the type of sand used (natural 
or synthetic). 


Records Must Be Accurate 


The superintendent should be able 
to read the test results and correlate 
these results with cleaning room con- 
ditions. He should, when desirable, 
be able to check the results to ascer- 
tain the sand condition at any given 
time or date. 

The brunt of sand control falls 
upon the foreman. He should be 
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able to interpret the results and 
make the necessary changes in the 
sand to bring it into line. He 
should check daily the sand control 
data and cleaning room and mold- 


ing floor conditions. Accurate and 
complete records of conditions in 
these departments should be filed for 
future reference. 

The necessity for accurate records 
cannot be stressed too much. When 
placing sand control in operation, 
the foundryman should not expect 
to reap immediate results. As stated 
previously, sand control is merely a 
device for measuring certain sand 
conditions. 

The real task is to ascertain what 
sand conditions will produce the 
best results. It is the writer’s firm 
belief that in a number of instances 
sand control has been condemned 
before it was given an opportunity 
to prove itself. 

Since it is unwise to expect imme- 
diate results, let us discuss the in- 
stallation of sand control a little 
further. Daily records of moisture, 
green strength, and permeability 
should be made and studied. Con- 
ditions in the cleaning room and on 
the molding floor should be observed 
and recorded daily. 


Maintaining Limits 

After a period of comparing sand 
conditions with cleaning room and 
molding floor conditions, certain 
patterns will usually begin to form. 
For example, between certain limits 
of moisture one can expect certain 
cleaning room and molding condi- 
tions. This also will be noted for 
green strength and _ permeability. 
Therefore, definite limits may be 
established for these factors, and if 
the limits are maintained, one can 
reasonably expect to secure favor- 
able results in the cleaning room and 
on the molding floor. 

One cannot lay too much stress 
upon the maintenance of limits at 
all times. It would be unwise to 
draw hard and fast lines. However, 
reasonable limits can be established. 
Lasting results may be expected only 
if these limits are maintained and 
constantly correlated with cleaning 
room conditions. 

Experimental work should be kept 
as a side issue and not allowed to 
enter ‘into production. Major 
changes in the sand control routine 
or in the sand used should not be 
made generally. These changes 
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should be placed on an experimental 
basis until they have proved them- 
selves in the cleaning room. Hap- 


_ hazard correlation of standard data 


and promiscuous experimenting 
have, in the past, frequently resulted 
in disaster. 


Again, it is wise to stress the im- 
portance of constantly keeping rec- 
ords of sand control data and clean- 
ing room conditions, and also the 
importance of correlating these re- 
sults. Through these, production 
and sand control should function as 
a unit, with the flow from produc- 
tion to sand control and not from 
sand control to the foundry. 





Apprentice Patternmaking 
Contest Is Successful 


HE success of the local pattern 

apprentice contest, sponsored by 
the pattern manufacturers of the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, 
proves that American youth appre- 
ciates the stability of skilled trades 
without which manufacturing would 
not be possible. This appreciation 
is growing despite the high wages 
that are paid to young people of 
school age, as compared to the com- 
paratively low starting rates that 
prevail even today in the skilled 
industries. 

Winners of the contest, which was 
under the direction of Frank C. 
Cech, instructor in patternmaking at 
the Cleveland Trade School, were: 
(first) Steve Krajny, Master Pat- 
tern Co.; (second) Eugene Chmiel- 
owicz, Motor Patterns Co.; (third) 


Gabriel Gedeon, Western Pattern 
Works. 

The winning entries were for. 
warded to the A.F.A. 3rd War Pro. 
duction Congress and Foundry 
Show, in Buffalo, for display. Judges 
i: the contest were Frank Hrabak, 
East End Pattern Works; Pete Ret. 
tig, Rettig Pattern Co.; Vincent 
Sedlon, Master Pattern Co., and 
Walter Seebeck, Western Pattern 
Works. 





Book Review 


Mechanical Properties of Metals 
and Alloys, by John L. Everhart, 
W. Earl Lindlief, James Ksnegis, 
Pearl G. Weissler, and Frieda Siegel. 
Blue cloth bound, 481 pages. Cir. 
cular C447 of the National Bureau 
of Standards, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Price, $1.50. 

A compilation of data concerning 
the strength and related properties, 
and thermal and electrical conduc- 
tivities of metallic materials at nor- 
mal, low, and elevated temperatures. 
The data, which summarize the re- 
sults of a survey of the technical 
literature, are presented in tabular 
and graphical form. Whenever pos- 
sible, actual test values have been 
presented; average values have been 
used only where actual test values 
were not obtainable. 

Data are presented on the follow- 
ing metals and their alloys: alumi- 
num, copper, iron and steel, lead, 
magnesium, nickel, tin, and zinc. 





222 W. Adams St. 





NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED! 
JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Recommended Practices for Sand Casting 


NON-FERROUS ALLOYS 


Compiled by Recommended Practices Committee of A.F.A. Brass and 
Bronze Division, and by Committees on Sand Casting of A.F.A. Alumi- 
num and Magnesium Divisions. Indispensable whenever non-ferrous 
metals are cast. Over 150 pages, 42 tables, 35 illus., cloth bound. 
Accurate, up-to-date data for producing practically any non-ferrous 
alloy casting. A check on present practices against accepted standards. 


$2.25 to Members ® PRICE © Non-Members $3.00 


Order Copies Direct From 


American Foundrymen’s Association 





Chicago 6, IIl. 
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New Association Members 


(March 16 to May 15, 1944) 








—_—_—_ 
—_— 


Practically all of the chapters have a share in this record 
listing of 343 new members for the last 60-day period, which 
qverages approximately six new A.F.A. members daily. The 
predominating leader is the Detroit Chapter, which holds the 
distinction of submitting the highest number of applications at 
one time—75—although the newest Chapter, the Canton Dis- 
trict Chapter, finished a strong second. 











SusTAINING 


‘Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. (R. H. McCarroll, Chief Met.). 


BIRMINGHAM CHAPTER 


Carl A. Miller, Serv. Engr., Ingersoll-Rand Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


CANTON DISTRICT CHAPTER 


—E. W. Abel, Carnegie-IIlinois Corp., Canton, Ohio. 

*Akron Brass Manufacturing Co., Wooster, Ohio (J. M. Love). 

Fred A. Basler, Sales Engr., A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., Canton. 

— Clare Beatty, Plant Engr., United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
zanton, 

Arthur L. Bell, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Canton. 

= Betz, Core Room Foreman, United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
‘anton. 

Curtis L. Bierley, Serv. Engr., Swan-Finch Oil Corp., Columbiana, Ohio. 

David T. Born, Gen. Fore., Product Devices, American Steel Foundries, 
Inc., Alliance, Ohio. 

Herbert Clarke, Fdry. Supt., Coast Metals, Inc., Canton. 

Otis D. Clay, Tuscora Foundry Sand Co., Canal Fulton, Ohio. 

*Coast Metals, Inc., Canton. 

M. L. Eder, Vice-Pres., Coast Metals, Inc., Canton. 

Joe E. Engelhart, Core Fore., Pitcairn Co., Barberton, Ohio. 

V. V. Frey, Carnegie- Illinois Steel Corp., Canton. 

J. W. Hurless, La-Del Conveyor & Manufacturing Co., New Philadelphia, 


Ohio. 
Russell W. Ireland, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Canton. 
David H. Koch, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Canton. 
Louis V. Koch, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Canton. 
Harlin D. Lilley, Core Room Supv., Pitcairn Co., Barberton, Ohio. 
William H. Lindenbaum, Winters Foundry & Machine Co., Canton. 
W. H. T. Mackie, Sales Office Mgr., Coast Metals, Inc., Canton. 
Gustave A. Mattle, Supt., Pattern Dept., Pitcairn Co., Barberton, Ohio. 
H. E. McKimmey, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Canton. 
Corwin J. Miller, Supt., United Engineering & Foundry Co., Canton. 
Walter H. Miller, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Canton. 
Paul H. Muntz, Foreman, United Engineering & Foundry Co., Canton. 
Thomas G. Nimohay, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Canton. 
Martin L. Reymann, Coremaker, Atlantic Foundry Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Edward Ryan, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Canton. 
Charles Scoville, Fdry. Fore., Babcock & Wilcox Co., Barberton, Ohio. 
N. Shepherd, Gen. Fore., Molding, American Steel Foundries, Inc., 
Alliance, Ohio. 
Clyde Shettler, Foreman, United Engineering & Foundry Co., Canton. 
G. W. Simes, Shop Supt., American Steel Foundries, Inc., Alliance, Ohio. 
ge Stevener, Chief Insp., American Steel Foundries, Inc., Alliance, 
10. 
John P. Swaino, Supt., Foundries, Pitcairn Co., Barberton, Ohio. 
John Weber, Fdry. Supt., United Engineering & Foundry Co., Canton. 
‘Winters Foundry & Machine Co., Canton (M. G. Winters). 


CENTRAL INDIANA CHAPTER 


Clarence T. Marek, Instr., Purdue University, W. Lafayette. 
John F. Wright, Fdry. Met., Servel, Inc., Evansville. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Eugene Wm. Emmerich, Consulting Met., Utica, N. Y. 

Menzo J. Hulett, Elmira Foundry Co., Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 

J. Frank Muller, Foreman, Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Robert A. Potter, Sales Engr., Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


CHESAPEAKE CHAPTER 


Charles Peter Albus, Chemist, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

tals L. Caperoon, Ist Class Molder, Naval Research Laboratory, Wash- 
ngton, le 

. G. Carrington, Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

. L. Flowers, Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va. 

». A. Franke, Fdry. Supt., Koppers Co., Barlett Hayward Div., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Albert G. Fritz, Act. Fore., Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 

Orland R. Howell, Leadingman, Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va. 

Koppers Co., Bartlett Hayward Div., Baltimore, Md. (Frank H. 
Linthicum, Sales Mgr.). 

oseph B. Meier, Head, Non-Ferrous Foundries, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


"American Gear & Mfg. Co., Lindahl Div., Cicero, Ill. (Eugene 
ie 5 Smith, Jr., Fdry. Mgr.). 

2. ©. Behrendsen, Mgr., Bondite Corp., Hammond, Ind. 
“Company Members. 


+ 


‘Sustaining Members. 


JUNE, 1944 


*Goehringer Foundry Su 


Dr. Paul F. Collins, Gen. Supt., Austenal Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 
Louis J. Nery, Foreman, Continental Foundry & Machine Co., East Chi- 
cago, In 


*Hamler Boiler and Tank Co., Chicago (Walter H. Miller, Vice 


Pres.). 
Albert Hatchman, Supv., American Steel Foundries, East Chicago, Ind. 
A. 1, ome. Fdry. Supt., Chicago Faucet Co., Chicago. 
C. M. Huss, Distr. Mgr., Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 
Geo. A. Johnson, Vanadium Corp. of America, Chicago. 
George H. Langer, Fdry. Supt., Challenge Co., Batavia, IIl. 
Fred A. Lennertz, Supv. of Inspection, Continental Roll & Steel Foundry 
Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
John G. Liskow, American Air Filter Co., Chicago. 
k L. Mayer, Sales —_ Modern Equipment Co., Chicago. 
obert McCluske , Foreman, Steel Core Room, National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co., Cicero, Ii. 
A. McCullough, Asst. Wks. Mer., American Steel Foundries, East 
Chicago, Ind. 
Angelo Paoli, Fdry. Supt., National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
icero, II. 
P. Renstrom, Jr., Buyer-Sales, Briggs and Turivas, Blue Island, Ill. 
E. D. Russell, Sales Repr., National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleveland. 
Charles Carl Sassetti, Pattern Shop Supt., National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cicero, III. 
Carl J. Schwetz, Sand Control, National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cicero, Ill. 
Edward W. Swiess, Industrial Pattern Works, Gin. 
J. P. Templeman, Owner, 753 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
N. A. Weston, Gen. Mgr., Chicago Steel Foundry Co., Chicago. 
Edmund W. Woods, Industrial Pattern Works, Chicago. 
Isadore J. Zimmerman, Wks. Mgr., L. A. Cohn and Bro. Inc., Cicero, Il. 


CINCINNATI DISTRICT CHAPTER 


Jos. G. Freeman, Chem. Engr., Dayton Oil Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
ly Co., Cincinnati. 
Thomas Hand, Res. Engr., Tochart Refractories Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Wm. F. Hunsche, Sec’y-Treas., Goehringer Foundry Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 
Sidney G. Rindsberg, Asst. Fdry. Engr., Citicinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


*American Pattern & Foundry Co., Ann Arbor, Mich, (Harry 


Dawson, Gen. — 

Henry F. Anderson, dry. Supt., Pontiac Foundry & Machine Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

J. T. Anderson, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint, Mich. 

-- Bankard, Asst. Supt., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
int. 

A. J. Barber, Cleaning Rm. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint. 

M. E. Barber, Gen. Fore. Cleaning Rm., Buick Motor Div., General 
Motors Corp., Flint. 

Chas. Barringer, Gen. Fore. Cleaning Rm., Buick Motor Div., General 
Motors Corp., Flint. 

Archie Bathurst, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint. 

A. F. Black, Chem., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., Flint. 

Harold N. Bogart, Met., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

Adelore Bouchard, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint. r 

2 Brainard, Melt. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
lint. 

F. R. Breecher, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint. 

Robt. Breecher, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint. 


+Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., Flint (Wm. G. Mixer, 


Supt.). 

Kester S. Carleton, Radiographer, Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint. 

H. Carlson, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
Flint. 

Chien-hsia Chu, Student, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

L. L. Clark, Plant Met., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., Flint. 

Dominic Conto, Fdry. Supt., Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit. 

Frank Cooke, Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit. 

E. Malcolm Cutler, Lab. Fore., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

Ernest C. Dennis, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint. 


*Detroit Diesel Engine Div., General Motors Corp., Detroit (R. 


H. Terry, Chief Met.). 
Howard L. Dixon, Test. Engr., Detroit Steel Casting Co., Detroit. 
W. W. Drissen, Distr. Repr., Foundry Equipment Co., Detroit. 
. Clean. Rm. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
int. 
William I. Finzer, Fdry. Supv., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


+Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. (R. H. McCarroll, Chief Met.). 


+, Gen. Fore. Melt., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
int. 
A. D. Getts, Clean. Rm. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


Flint. 

Harold Golden, Gen. Fore., Maintenance, Buick Motor Div., General 
Motors Corp., Flint. 

Jos. Gornicki, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint. 

V. D. Gortner, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint. 

D. J. Gregory, Proc. Engr., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


Flint. 
C._E. Griffith, Fdry. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


int. 
M. J. Groshek, Asst. Gen. Fore. Coreroom, Buick Motor Div., General 
Motors Corp., Flint. 
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Leslie yee Honey, Night Gen. Fdry. Fore., Michigan Steel Casting Co., 
John B. "Harju, Fdry. Engr., E. F. Houghton & Co., Detroit. 


ee , Pattern Draftsman, Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
a Headrick, Melt. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
Vv. se Oy Hense, Asst. Chief Met., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
bak Sd Hoffman, Melt. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
eg G Hoffmann, Patt. Shop Fore., Michigan Steel Casting Co., 
A. ay a Res. Dir., Surface Coating Resins, Reichhold Chemicals, 


Inc., Detroit. 
es Hughes, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 


, a 
72 Hundshamer, Pe. Fore. Core Rm., Buick Motor Div., General 
otors ‘f 
Durward R. Bi se Met. Supv., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


William Jackson, Fdry. Supt., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
Zz amet, Clean. Rm. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


H. E. "Janowsky, Fdry. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
sa - ‘Kalakay, Fdry. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


Md on R. Kalmbach, Fdry. Supv., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

«Flint Kent, Asst. Supt., Buick’ Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
int 

Ss. orp Fiat Supv. Physical Test., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 


Re Corp., F i, gy Sup. Ped Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
"Hy Rrahn Gen. Fore. Core Rm., Buick Motor Div. ., General 
ft Co Aint 
Bernard W vine Met, Control, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
F. oh MacFarlane, Melt. Fore., Buick Motor Div. "a General Motors Corp., 
in 
H. _ Maloney, Asst. Plant Met., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 


Corp. nt. 
F. H. “Mason, Met. Engr., Chrysler Corp., Highland Park Engineering 
s. is "‘Mchfechan, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Cc. “MeNally, Clean, Rm. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
Leslie “Middleditch, Core Room Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Wm. mre Morgan, Supv. of Insp., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 


Corp 
oY “gE Nelsen, Clean. ge. Fore., Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit. 


a O’Connor, Fdry. *, Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
Paul O. Gee. Gen. Fore. Clean. Rm., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
int 


RL. “Gton, Gen, Fore. Melt., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
as Pafford, Core Rm. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


oe ry & Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich, (J. F. Monfils, 
mn. Mgr.). 
= Pyne, Core Rm. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
int. 
G. H. ick, Melt. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., Flint. 
Geo - Quinn, Trav. ” Sales Mgr., F. B. ’ Stevens, Inc., Detroit. 
*Reichhold Chemicals, pane? Detroit (P. S. Hewett, Res, Chem.). 
a Emmet Rockford, Fdry. Supv. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
Rolfe, Maintenance Fo, Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
nt. 
4 Bowell, Core Sand Tech., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
D’ Rushlow, Pattern Follow Up, Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
at , Flint. 
i: lerno, Core Rm. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
int. 
Jomee Sampson, Fdry. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


Flint. 
R. B. Schenck, Chief Met., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


aiet 
Ralph We Schowalter, Experimental, Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit. 
Andrew F. Sekora, Salvage Inspection, Buick Motor Div., neral Motors 


Osep. .» Flint. 
Cc, sm Core Rm. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
P. a deals, Matl. Control, Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
Flint. 


iW. Skimin, Sales Repr., National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleveland. 
puree, Fdry. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


Ss. Tenth, Fdry. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., Flint. 
D. Stevens, Gen. Fore. Melt., Buick’ Motor Div. ., Genera "Motors 


Corp., Flint 
Bernard Stuccker, Spectroscopist, Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
C. A, ‘Subors, i. ea ., Physical Test., Buick Motor Div., General 
Motors Co: 
Jos. Takacs, 
Flint. 
Cc, 3 Ta ior Fore. Clean. Rm., Buick Motor Div., 
E. ly Tine, Gen. Fore. Core Rm., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Joseph "Todaro, Night Gen. Fdry. Fore., Michigan Steel Casting Co., 


Detroit. 
—~ Vennerholm, Met., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
Weaver, Fdry. Chief ‘Insp. .» Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


E. 7 Fi - White, Casting Layout, Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
H. om “Williams, Fdry, Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
oe Wilson, Gen, Fore. Melt., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
George *. ag at Metallographer, Buick Motor Div., General Motors 


John be Wondhell, Gen. Fdry. Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint. 


‘ore = Fore., Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 


General Motors 
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John E. Worth, Fore. Clean. Rm., Buick Motor Div., G l 
Corp., Flint. ae 


EASTERN CANADA & NEWFOUNDLAND CHAPTER 


John S. Bennett, Molder, Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Lachine, 
Roy {Chamberlin Fdry. a t., McLennan Foundry & Machine W 
Ltd., Campbellton, N. B.- a 
*La Fonderie de Beloeil, Ltee., Beloeil Station, Que. 
> Sue aco Que Brass & Iron Found Co., Ltd. Levis, P. 
Ouellette, Salesman, La Fonderie de Beloeil Ltee. eclond Station, P, Q, 
C. W. Patterson, General Refractories Co., Montreal, P, 
Arthur Richer, Quebec Brass & Iron Foundry Co., Ltd., evis, P: &. 
Charles Robinson, J. Robinson & Son Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
*J. Robinson & Son Co., Ottawa, Ont. (Joseph Robinson, Owner), 
Real Saindon, Pence Brass & Iron Foundry Co., Ltd., Levis, Pp. Q. 
Rene Saindon, Quebec Brass & Iron Found Co. wy Levis, Pr. D 
*St. Maurice hig 2 Paper Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Robert E. 
Loane, Chem, Sales Div.). 
M. Tamburini, —s Brass & Iron Foundry Co., Ltd., Levis, P. Q. 
*M. I, Viau & Fils Ltee., St. Jerome, P. Q. (Ww. Beaulieu, Supt.). 


METROPOLITAN CHAPTER 


— jie Bary. Sect. Fore., Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., Lake Success, 

*Barth ating & Refining Works, Inc., Newark, N. J. (Otto 
Barth, Pres.). 

i Flynn, Asst. Gen. Supt., International Nickel Co., Inc., Bayonne, 


Michael R. Gallo, Met., Peerless Foundry Co., pater port, Conn 

L. E. Grubb, Gen. Supt., International Nickel Co., Inc. = Bayonne, N, J. 
Richard F. Hoffman, Fdry. Supt., Bound Brook’ Oil-less Bearing Co., 
Bound Brook, N. { 
R. a Maxwell, ice Pres., Export Mgr., Whiting Corp., New York, 


Willian A. McGrath, Fdry. Engr., Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
a. We. Be 
= Mueller, Gen. Mgr., Alloy Casting Co., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
W. Ogilvie, Fdry. Fore., International Nickel Co., Inc., Bayonne, N. J. 
bes ’Pagonis, Parkway Foundry Co., New York, N. Y. 
F. A. Pease, Prop., F. A. Pease Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 
*Peerless Foundry Co., Bridgeport, Conn. (Peter S. wordy, Reee. 
Fred P. Peters, E itor-in-Chief Metals and Alloys, New York, 
Fred J. Tobias, Sam Tour & Inc., New York, 7. 
Emery I. Valyi, Vice Pres., Song ‘Tour & Co. 2 Inc., ss New York, N. Y. 
*s. S. a Dental Manufacturin Co., Prince Bay, Staten 
Island, N. Y. (August M. Weiss, Fdry. Fore.). 


MICHIANA CHAPTER 


Eric Bunde, Fdry. Fore., Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Oscar Master, Fd Fore. Cienns ardware Foundry Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
a Shuteen, te Olive 

nd. 


uip. Engr., r Farm Equipment Co., South Bend, 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO CHAPTER 


+Aluminum & Ma: “a my Inc., Sandusky (J. G, G. Frost, Supt.). 
E, Atkinson, Sales, P. Green Fire Brick Co. -» Erie, Pa. 
Arthur E. Backus, Fad ‘Repr., Hayes Industries, Inc., Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio. 
a yg Products Corp., Mineral Ridge, Ohio (A. D. Loop, 
en 
Fred C. Glass, ’Foreman, Brass Fdry., The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 
*Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa, (R. W. Griswold, Pres.). 
R. Griswold, Jr., Fdry. Supt., Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Arthur Grunau, Foreman, Fanner ~~. Co., Brookside Park, Ohio. 
. Hankinson, Distr. Sales Mgr., Brickseal Refractory Co. , Cleveland, 
re Hromi, Chief Insp. Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co., Cleveland. 
ya udson, Foreman, Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland. 
Frank Kleeman, Met., Kerchner, Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mike Lakosh, Lab. Asst., Fanner Mfg. Co., Brookside Park, hio. 
*Parker F pliance Co., Cleveland (George Faweett, Fdry. Supt.). 
Fred J. Pfarr, Lake City Malleable Co., Cleveland. 
Frank P. Weil, Mgr., American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
Elyria, Ohio. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


Wm. W. Clark, Met., Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co., San Francisco. 
| 2 Foraker, Pacific Coast Repr., Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., San 
Francisco. 
Thomas W. F. Foster, Fdry. Prac. Engr., Permanente Metals Corp., Per- 
manente, Calif. : 
cree Oe Molder Fore., Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co., Rich- 
mon 

Lincoln A. McGill, Distr. Sales Mgr., Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
San Francisco. é 

Charles F. Rice, Core Rm. Fore., Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co., 

ichmond. 

Supply Officer, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Dr r Oe Zirker, Met. Engr., Permanente Metals Corp., Perma- 
nente, if. 


ONTARIO CHAPTER 


Robert Dunn, Supt., Worr Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

F. E. Elmslie, Mgr., Dunbar Aluminum Foun ry Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 

J. Grimes, F ore., Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg, Man. 

A. S. Tuttle, ngr., Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

*The Worr Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. (Fred J. Bawde®, 
Gen. Mgr.). 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


H. Alberts, Chief ie. » Dodge Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

Thomas Blank, ’ a Co., Columbia, 2. 

*Janney Cylinder Co. hiladelphia (Walter T. Janney, Poet 
= + poe Sr., o, F Supt., Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 


“Keystone Pattern & Model Co., Philadelphia (Oscar Branch, 
wner). 
Edward L. Martin, Chem., Janney Cylinder Co., Philadelphia. 
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Stuart B. Mathews, Mgr. Cast. Sales, Edgcomb Steel Co., Philadelphia. 
Philip 


A. Redino, Plant Engr., Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 
Alvin J. Sharbaugh, Met., Naval Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia. 


QUAD-CITY CHAPT2R 


lter Crippen, Foreman, C. S. Humphrey Co., Moline, Il. 
: B. E nag’. Soy American Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abingdon, Iil. 
W. H. Sundeen, Asst. to Supt., Ordnance Steel Foundry Co., Betten- 


dorf, Ia. 
Erie Welander, Met., Union Malleable Iron Co., East Moline, III. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER 


*American Brake Shoe Co., Southern Wheel Div., Rochester, N. Y. 
(F. J. Gehron, Supt.). 

J. B. Brown, Gen. Supt., Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester. 

*Corbett-Steeves Pattern orks, Rochester (J. F. Steeves, 
Partner). 

Charles A. Cudahy, Foreman, Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester. 

Ralph Fava, Fdry. Supt., East Bronze & Aluminum Foundry, Rochester. 
Carl B. Johnson, Asst. to Mgr., Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester. 

F. M. Miller, Supt., Centrifugal Dept., The Anstice Co., Inc., Rochester. 
Lacy M. Smith, Chief Chem., Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester. 

. Kenneth Steeves, Partner, Corbett-Steeves Pattern Works, Rochester. 
oy W. Tindula, Chief Met., Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT CHAPTER 


Edgar S. Gramling, Met. Engr., Climax Molybdenum Co. of Michigan, 
t. Louis. 

Russell Jones, Bronze Fore., McQuay Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis. : 

Frank E. Smith, Molding Supv., Serbo-Mat Process Engineers, St. Louis. 

*Watkins, Inc., Wichita, Kans. (P. C. Dickison, Engr.). 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


H. E. Fox, Abrasive Engr., Almquist Bros. & Viets, Los Angeles. 

Edward C. Hammett, Serv. Eng., Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Artber R. Hinkel, Indust]. Radiologist, Burk Laboratories, Los Angeles. 
Arthur C. Withrow, Owner, Arthur C. Withrow Co., Los Angeles. 


TEXAS CHAPTER 


‘Bonham Foundry Co., Bonham, Texas (John S. Dickey, Partner). 
C. K. Flagg, Met., Dedman Foundry & Machine Co., Houston, Texas. 
E. E. Parker, Core & Pour Up Man, Hughes Tool Co., Houston. 

R. C. Simmons, Hughes Tool Co., Houston. 

‘Southern Coal Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas (R. A, Nelson, Mgr.). 


TWIN-CITY CHAPTER 


*E, R. Frost Co., Mipecepelis (E. R. Frost, Pres.). 
Al Hallberg, Owner, Al Hallberg Pattern Co. inneapolis. 
Nicholas Helm, Pres., Nick Helm Sand Co., Minneapo! is. 
W. J. Jackson, Sales, E. R. Frost Co., Minneapolis. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN CHAPTER 


D. eo Foreman, Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. 
— J. Casadonti, Chem., Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
uskegon. 
enne, Industl. Relations, Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
Co., Muskegon. 
Albert N. Hillard, Foreman, Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
Muskegon. 
Walter P. Hooper, Industl. Engr., Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
.» Muskegon. 
i pei, Melter, Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
uskegon. 
‘Liberman & Gittlen Metal Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. (Alex 
Gittlen, Sec’y-Treas.). 
Robert Peltier, Foreman, Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
Muskegon. 
George Richardson, Asst. Supt., Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
Co., Muskegon. 


*Construction Mach 





Chas. J. Siegle, Supt., C. W. C. Crankshaft Corp., Muskegon Heights, 

Alfred E. Sims, Supv., Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., Muske- 
n. 

Edward J. Speyer, Melt. Fore., Clover Foundry Co., Muskegon. 


WESTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER 


*Dobbie Foundry & Machine Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. (John J. 


Oakley, Fdry. Fore.). ; 
John G. Frank, Asst. Supt., Patt. Shop, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
George J. Fyderek, Core Rm. Fore., Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. Buffalo. 


esse Gibson, Special Repr., Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
obert W. Molley, Pres., Foundry Metal Sales, Inc., Buffalo. 


——. Foundry Co., Nia: Falls, N. Y. (G. F. Tuohey, Pres.). 
Gordon 


Oremus, Supt., Bi; Co., Medina. ee A 
——— A. Sanderson, er. Supt., Buffalo Electric Steel Casting Co., 
uffalo. 
Everett C. Wellington, Jefferson Union Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 
Frank M. Wilson, Sales Engr., Detroit Gray Iron Foundry, Buffalo. 
Joseph Zachowicz, Asst. Sgt Jewell a Malleable Co., Inc., Buffalo. 
Arthur Zuds, Asst. Met., Bison Castings ., Inc., Buffalo. 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


Gustave A. Benson, Fdry. Supt., Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 
Edward R. Dvekar, Sand Lab., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., West Allis, Wis. 
Arnold C. Formoe, Met., J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 

Edwin John Gallagher, Distr. Mgr., Republic Steel Corp., Milwaukee. 


*Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. (L. V. Tuttle, Mgr., Fdry. 


iiv.). 
—— G. Harsh, Fdry. Fore., Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co., Mil- 
waukee. 
Milton Karrer, Crucible Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee. 
5. Marshal, Fdry. Supt., Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. Co., 
Milwaukee. 
om A. Mills, Met., Heat Treat Dept., Ladish Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, 
is 


Cc, J. Pierson Owner, Pierson Brothers Sand Co., Milwaukee. 
Laurance E. Royt, Physicist, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., West Allis, Wis. 
— J. Salg, Jr., Gen. Fdry. Fore., Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 


is. 

Robert A. Schwarz, Indust]. Engr., Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Geo. Ulezelski, Asst. Foreman, Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee. 

William Harry Walter, Engr., Ampco Metal; Inc., Milwaukee. 

John W. Weaver, Fdry. Engr., Waukesha Foundry Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


OUTSIDE OF CHAPTER 


William Barnes, Fdry. Mgr., Humber, Ltd., Coventry, England. 

H. Walter Berkley, Field Erection Engr., Westinghouse lectric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oscar A. Carlson, Partner, Carlson Pattern Shop, Springfield, Mass, 

O. I. Clark, N ~~ em Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 

mery Co., Waterloo, Iowa (G. A. Loveall, 

Vice Pres.). 

Secretary, Dominion Physical Laboratory, Wellington, New Zealand. 

bet R. Ferguson, Res. Engr., Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 


io. 

Donald W. Gunther, Fdry. Met., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Trafford, Pa. 

F. H. Hoult, Gen. Mgr., Kent Alloys, Ltd., Strood, Kent., England. 

ay mf an, Met., English Electric Co., Ltd., Bradford, Yorkshire, 

ngland. 

Arthur J. Ketelsen, Supt., Brass Fdry., Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

ere H. Klein, Eastern Sales Mgr., R. Lavin & Sons, Inc., Boston, 


ass. 

Harry Lees, Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Michael Murray, Walworth Co., South Boston, Mass. 

John Frederick Sauls, Mfg. Engr., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Trafford, Pa. 

k S. Schram, Swan-Finch Oil Com. Columbus, Ohio. 
obert Charles Shepherd, Gen. Fdry. Megr., Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., 
Lincoln, England. 

Charles F. an Amber, Acting Head, Machine Shop Dept., State Tech- 
nical Institute, Sauna, Mi. ve 





Detroit Group Sends All- 
High Membership Letter 


ay in the stack of daily 
mail that clears through na- 
tional headquarters was a recent 
letter from H. G. McMurry, Buick 
Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
Flint, Mich., containing 75 A.F.A. 
membership applications and a 
check covering the dues for these 
new members! 


Group credit for this all-high 
membership application goes to the 
Detroit Chapter for its excellent 
chapter promotion work, but W. J. 
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Mixer, superintendent of the alumi- 
num foundry at the Buick plant, is 
deserving of individual recognition 
for his cooperation in making a spe- 
cial effort to interest many of his 
co-workers in the A.F.A. 


Indications show possibilities for 
the formation of a sub-chapter in 
the Saginaw Valley area to accom- 
odate the group activities of those 
members in the immediate district 
who feel that the distance to Detroit 
Chapter meeting places is rather far 
for regular attendance. Such local 
activities, therefore, would augment 
the principal chapter programs. 





WANTED 
Action Foundry Pictures 


American Foundryman is your 
magazine. You can help in pub- 
lishing it by supplying National 
Headquarters at 222 West Adams 
St., Chicago, with good action 
pictures of foundry operations. 
Send them to the National office 
and, if suitable, they will appear 
on the front page of American 
Foundryman where proper credit 
will be given. 


Help! Helpl 




















Pat Dwyer and Bill 
Adler Talk at Toledo 


By R. B. Bunting 


AT DWYER of The Foundry 

was the featured speaker at the 
Toledo Chapter’s March 28 meet- 
ing. Mr. Dwyer used slides to illus- 
trate his famous talk on gates and 
risers. Chapter Chairman R. T. 
Jansen, Industrial Steel Casting Div., 
Unitcast Corp., Toledo, presided. 


Home talent featured the April 18 
meeting, with W. C. Adler, Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co., Lima, Ohio, the 
principal speaker of the evening. 
However, there was nothing of the 
amateur about Bill’s talk on “Gating 
and Risering of Steel Castings.” 
Special emphasis was placed on at- 
mospheric solidifications, and slides 
were shown to illustrate various 
points. The audience voted the 
presentation among the most com- 
prehensive talks given at any of the 
group’s meetings. 

At this meeting the results of the 
election of. officers for the coming 
year were announced: Chairman, 
L. M. Long, Leighton M. Long & 
Associates, Toledo; Vice-Chairman, 
W. Paul Mack, Bruce Foundry, 





Tecumseh, Mich.; Secretary-Treas- 


urer, Brock Pickett, Unitcast Corp., 
Toledo. 


The Board of Directors includes: 
W. C. Adler, Ohio Steel Foundry 
Co., Lima; W. A. O’Brien, Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., Fostoria; F. F. En- 
sign, Ensign Foundry Co., Toledo; 
N. P. Mahoney, Maumee Malleable 
Castings Co., Toledo; G. R. Rusk, 
Freeman Supply Co., Toledo; C. F. 
Carson, National Supply Co., To- 
ledo; R. T. Jansen, Unitcast Corp., 
Toledo; V. E. Zang, Unitcast Corp., 
Toledo ,and R. B. Bunting, Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo. 





Non-Ferrous Night at 
Chesapeake Meeting 


By Geo. F. Kuhn 


N Friday, March 24, at the 

Engineers Club in Baltimore, 
the Chesapeake Chapter heard W. 
B. George, R. Lavin & Sons, Inc., 
speak on “General Brass Foundry 
Practice.” 

Mr. George began his talk by ex- 
plaining the several different forms 
of shrinkage in metal and how they 
affect the production of good cast- 





Delegates from the different A.F.A. Chapters met in the Georgian Room, Hotel Statler, 
on April 26, for the Chapter Officers’ Dinner. | 
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See page 25 for list of 
Chapter representatives 
whose reports of local actiyj. 
ties appear in this issue. 


ings. Actual samples of castings 
were passed among the members, 
demonstrating these shrinkage de- 
fects. 


Some interesting applications of 
the use of pencil gates were ex- 
plained, and their value proved by 
the experiences of various foundries 
using them. 


After an explanation of the theory 
of directional solidification, Mr. 
George told how it could be applied 
to any casting by proper gating and 
the use of thermocouples to check 
the temperature gradient, the main 
idea being the fact that the metal 
must freeze in one direction only, 
and the last to freeze must be the 
riser or feeder. 


Mr. George predicted the foundry 
industry will use a greater number 
of chills in the future because of 
enormous beneficial results. He 
stated that probably the best coating 
for a chill was an oil spray, followed 
by a light coat of silica sand, after 
which it is baked in a core oven. 





Cincinnati Studies 
Properties of Sand 


By M. F. Milligan 


NE hundred members heard J. 

B. Caine, Sawbrook Steel Cast: 

ings Co., Lockland, Ohio, speak on 

“What Do We Know About Sand’ 

at the April 18 meeting of the Cin- 

cinnati Chapter, held at the Cincin- 
nati Club. 

Mr. Caine’s talk covered the prac: 
tical aspects of our “know-nothing: 
ness” about the sand we use in the 
foundry. “Even strength at room 
temperatures, a simple property, * 
not fully understood, said the 
speaker. 

The water content of the sand has 
a great influence on the strength, 
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gen though the mold or core is 
idned, and the control of this water 
svery important. Control, however, 
cannot be determined accurately 
Nenough to the feel of the sand; 
rather, it requires accurate instru- 
mental control. 

According to Mr. Caine, our 
knowledge of high temperature 
properties is even more sketchy. The 
jntering test, the only test that we 
have been able to correlate, at least 
to date, with the behavior of: the 
and in the foundry has shown that 
ings jj most of our preconceived ideas as 
bers, fg to why a sand sticks to a casting 
de- @ were wrong. It is possible to have 
a sand with too high a sintering 
point, even for steel. With emphasis 
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s of . ; 
ex. @ of of refractoriness, it may be pos- 
1 by  sble to improve other properties of 
ries y the sand by additions that may de- 
crease the refractoriness, but still not 
cory fy Cause adhering or “burnt on” sand. 
Mr. 
shied ° 
and @ Detroit Group Holds 
heck Round Table Meetings 
— By H. H. Wilder 
netal 
only, EFORE the Detroit Chapter’s 
- the round table groups went into 


private session, on April 20 at Rack- 

ndrv @ bam Educational Memorial, John 

nber Wheeler, Rolls Royce Co., England, 

e of i Was introduced as the after dinner 

He § speaker. Mr. Wheeler’s subject dealt 

ating With the operations of American 
wed ( Aluminum foundries. 


after C. E. Silver, Michigan Steel Cast- 
1. ings Co., Detroit, served as chair- 
man of the steel-gray iron session. 
H. W. Dietert, Harry W. Dietert 
Co., Detroit, spoke to this group on 
“Mold Atmosphere Control to Im- 
and @ Prove Casting Finishes, Eliminate 
Penetration and Pinholes.” A mo- 
tion picture and slides, dealing with 
rd J. *mosphere control, contributed to 
Oast- fm the value of the subject. 
k on The malleable group, with G. A. 
and” § Galmish, Michigan Malleable Iron 
Cin- § Co, Detroit, presiding, had J. A. 
ncit- J Dow, Holcroft Co., discuss some 
new ideas pertaining to “Gas At- 
prac: mosphere in Malleable Annealing 
ring- fq Furnaces.” 


1 the H The aluminum discussion group 
rool! H had A. W. Stolzenburg, Aluminum 
Y, 8 Co. of America, Detroit, as chair- 
| the man, A. T. Ruppe, Bendix Foundry 
Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., spoke on “Advancing 
luminum Foundry Practice,” cov- 
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ering the full range of operations 
ir light metal casting work encoun- 
tered in molding, melting, pouring, 
cleaning and preparation of castings 
for critical installations. 





Central Indiana Elects 
Officers and Directors 


By Robert Langsenkamp 


WO speakers at the April 3 
meeting of Central Indiana, 
held at the Athenaeum, Indianapolis, 
attracted 75 members and guests. 
Carl Joseph, Saginaw Malleable 
Iron Div., General Motors Corp., 
discussed “Pearlite Malleable Iron 
and Arma Steel.” He stressed the 
importance of continuous and accu- 
rate control of each ingredient and 
operation in production—the coal 
for coke, the coking process, the 
ores in the pig iron used, the lining 
of the cupola and the moisture in 
the air blast. Carbons are held 
within a 5-point range. 
Fred Carl, Delco-Remy Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Anderson, Indi- 
ana, in speaking on “Aluminum 





Foundry Practices in the Production 
of Air Craft Quality Castings,” con- 
ducted a picture tour, through the 
medium of lantern slides, of the ultra 
modern foundry of the Delco-Remy 
Div. In addition to plant layout and 
equipment, pictures were shown of 
the x-ray laboratory open hearth, in 
which both primary and secondary 
scrap is melted. 


As a result of the recent election 
of officers and directors, the follow- 
ing will hold office: H. H. Lurie, 
Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, 
Ind., Chairman; R. S. Davis, Na- 
tional Malleable and Steel Castings 
Co., Indianapolis, Vice-Chairman; 
Harold MHenniger, International 
Harvester Co., Indianapolis, Treas- 
urer; Robert Langsenkamp, Lang- 
senkamp - Wheeler Brass Works, 
Indianapolis, Secretary. Directors: 
Richard Bancroft, Perfect Circle Co., 
New Castle; W. L. Seymour, Hoosier 
Iron Works, Kokomo; Lloyd Davis, 
Republic Coal and Co., Terre 
Haute; William Ziegmeuller, Elec- 
tric Steel Castings Co., Indianapolis; 
William Zeunik, National Malleable 
and Steel Castings Co., Indianapolis. 





New England Discusses Sound Castings 
By Merton Hosmer 


OSEPH NIXON, Whitehead 

Metal Products Co., Buffalo, 
addressed an unusually large audi- 
ence of members and guests at the 
regular meeting of the New England 
Foundrymen’s Association, held at 
the Engineer’s Club, Boston, on 
March 8. 


His paper, “Factors in the Produc- 
tion of Sound Castings with Particu- 
lar Reference to Gating and Riser- 
ing,” was illustrated by some 40 or 
more slides and considerable discus- 
sion took place during the talk. 

The speaker outlined the neces- 
sity of going to great lengths and 
trouble in the foundry to insure 
sound castings. Slides showing 
proper and improper risering of 
steel, cast iron, and non-ferrous 
castings illustrated his point. 

He recommended studying where 
to put the riser as well as how large 
a riser should be for a particular job. 
He also showed where the number 
of risers could be cut down by proper 
gating and how, in some cases, risers 
could be eliminated if conditions of 


directional solidification were 


studied. 


According to Mr. Nixon, risers 
should be filled at all times. The 
practice of partially filling and re- 
turning to add metal later was not 
recommended. Proper use of chills 
is good practice. One series of pic- 
tures showed a large casting with 
many risers and multiple gates made 
sounder by eliminating most of the 
risers and using one gate which en- 
tered a riser. 


Several illustrations were given of 
brass castings containing blow holes 
caused by hard cores. A common 
practice in producing sound castings 
is by gating, through a strainer core, 
into the bottom of a riser with a 
horn gate. 

Design is responsible for many 
failures, as evidenced by cut-up sec- 
tions of castings showing unneces- 
sary heavy sections adjoining lighter 
ones. The speaker investigated 
trouble with a pressure casting 


weighing about 250 Ib. showing 
much shrink and dross. He used 
21 








proper risers and chills to eliminate 
the shrinkage, and by means of a 
horn-gate the dross disappeared. 
This casting was subject to a 2000 
Ib. pressure test. 

In general, the speaker stayed 
clear of risers on top of castings, 
used chills generously, recommended 
gating into side risers, poured from 
the bottom, and in cases of tall cast- 
ings, arranged for hot metal to enter 


the mold at more than one place up ~ 


the side. 





Wisconsin to Have 
Tech. Control Group 


By D. Zuege 


EVERAL members of the Wis- 

consin Chapter have suggested 
that a new group or division be 
formed to give the technical and 
laboratory men of the gray iron, 
malleable iron, non-ferrous and steel 
divisions an opportunity to discuss 
specific problems relating to techni- 
cal and metallurgical control. 

This suggestion received favorable 
action by the Chapter’s board of di- 
rectors, so an organization meeting 
of this group was held on April 14, 
and plans for the 1944-1945 season 
were formulated. 


Possible subject matter which 
might be covered by such a group 
include; Instrumental Chemical 
Analyses; Photomicrographic Pro- 
cedure ; Physical Testing; Pyrometric 
Control; Radiography, and General 
Metallurgical Problems. 





Cupola Practice Is 


Topic at Quad City 


By H. L. Creps 


GROUP of 110 members and 
guests assembled at the Ft. 
Armstrong Hotel, Rock Island, IIl., 
for the Quad City Chapter’s April 
17 meeting. A coffee talk, “Legis- 
lative Procedure in Illinois,” was 
given by State Senator C. F. Car- 
pentier. 
Featured speaker of the evening 
was Donald J. Reese, formerly of 
the International Nickel Co. and 
now associated with the Iron and 
Steel Branch of W. P. B., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
In developing his subject, “Cupola 
Practice,” Mr. Reese said that no 
one need apologize for using a 
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Sitting at the speakers’ table at the Quad 

City Chapter's April 17 meeting are (left 

to right)—Hy Bornstein, Deere & Co.; 

Donald J. Reese, International Nickel Co.; 

W. E. Jones, Chapter Chairman, Ordnance 

Steel Foundry Co., and C. F. Carpentier, 
Illinois State Senator. 


cupola, since it is the best known 
type of melting unit for gray iron. 
In his. opinion, the cupola is the 
only truly continuous melting unit; 
it has the greatest ability to do work 
when considering the unit area 
and time involved. Additional rea- 
sons for using cupolas, according to 
the speaker, are low conversion costs, 
low capital investments, high-speed 
melting, and the ability of cupolas to 
melt scrap materials successfully. 

Mr. Reese presented a clear pic- 
ture of the essentials of good cupola 
operation, stressing accurate weigh- 
ing, consideration of fuels, and rea- 
sonable supplies of raw materials. 
The uniform distribution of fuel 
over the cupola area at the proper 
bed height was explained in detail. 
Mr. Reese compared the cupola air 
supply with that of the gasoline en- 
gine carburator, and said that 75 per 
cent of cupola inefficiency is caused 
by improper air supply. H. Born- 
stein, Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., 
served as chairman of the ensuing 
discussion period. 





St. Louis Appoints 
Nominating Committee 


By J. H. Williamson 


HE regular monthly meeting of 

the St. Louis District Chapter 
was held at the DeSoto Hotel, St. 
Louis, with 75 members attending. 
Chairman L. A. Kleber, General 
Steel Castings Corp., Granite City, 
Ill., appointed the following mem- 
bers to serve on the nominating com- 
mittee to select new officers and 
directors to be voted on at the May 
meeting: J. D. Walsh, Scullin Steel 
Co., Chairman; C. B. Shanley, Semi- 
Steel Casting Co.; Fred Riggan, Key 


Co.; Clee Shy, Banner Iron Works: 
R. T. Leisk, American Steel Foun. 
dries, E. St. Louis; G. W. Mitsch 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


Chairman Kleber then introduced 
the speaker of the evening, N, J. 
Dunbeck, Eastern Clay Products 
Inc., Eifort, Ohio. In his subject, 
“How to Select a Bond Clay,” Mr 
Dunbeck gave a very informative 
talk covering the blending and ug 
of the various bonding clays to 
secure desired results. The talk was 
followed by a long discussion period, 
which brought out additional in. 
formation. 





400 Attend Chicago 
Lecture Course Meeting 


By J. C. Thomas 


HE Armour Research Founda- 

tion, under the leadership of 
Harold Vagtborg, director, and Ff. 
F. Shoemaker, foundry superintend- 
ent, took full charge of the March 
22 Lecture Course Meeting program 
at the Armour Research Founda- 
tion. This was the only dinner meet- 
ing of the season, and it constituted 
the dedication of the first unit of a 
new Engineering Research Building 
of the Armour Research Foundation. 


Roy Schroeder, Washburne Trade 
School, Chicago, chairman of the 
Lecture Course Committee, con: 
ducted the meeting and introduced 
several of the guests. Mr.’ Vagtbor 
presented the only talk of the eve- 
ning. His subject, “Research and 
Tomorrow’s Founding Practices,’ 
was filled with vivid examples d 
progress in recent years. It contained 
an exhortation for the industry # 
keep the foundry in the front line 
of progress. Mr. Vagtborg chal 
lenged his listeners to formulate 4 
sound program for research, to seéh 
out the causes of failures and de 
ficiencies today, and to include some 
“imagineering” in our program for 
tomorrow. 

Following the dinner there was4 
tour of inspection through fh 
Foundation’s Metals and Reseatth 
Laboratory under the guidance dl 
Mr. Shoemaker. The schedule hil 
been planned to catch much of the 
equipment in regular operation. 


Besides considerable _laboratolj 
and testing equipment, there was" 
be seen in operation a small cupol 
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equipped with skip hoist charger. A 
jdeblow converter, under the con- 
trol of an electric eye, turned out a 
perfect heat in 9 minutes. Also, there 
was an electric furnace, sand prep- 
gration equipment, molding ma- 
chines, core blowing machines, weld- 
ing equipment and ladle preheaters. 





Chicago Holds Final 
Meeting of Session 


By Dean Van Order 


VER 200 members and guests 
Q attended the final Chicago 
Chapter meeting of the season, held 
May | at the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion. M. F. Becker, Whiting Corp., 
Whiting, Ind., the retiring chair- 
man, was presented with a plaque 
in appreciation for the fine work he 
has done for the chapter and A.F.A. 


Mr. Becker then introduced the 
new chapter officers: A. S. Klopf, 
Hansell-Elcock Co., Chairman; J. C. 
Gore, Werner G. Smith Co., Vice- 
Chairman; and Frank E. Wartgow, 
American Steel Foundries, was re- 
tained as Secretary. The Treasurer 
was not announced. New directors 
are: M. F. Becker, Whiting Corp.; 
L. H. Hahn, Sivyer Steel Casting 
Co.; W. D. McMillan, International 
Harvester Co.; and H. M. St. John, 
Crane Co. 

Entertainment was provided by 
two R.A.F. fliers. Both of the men 
have been decorated by the British 
Government and, with outstanding 
records behind them, they have been 
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sent to this country to take part in 
the British Government’s exhibit at 
the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry. 


The Round Table meetings were 
divided into four groups. The Gray 
Iron division had as chairman K. J. 
Briggs, Miller & Co., with Tom 
Barlow, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
the discussion leader. The subject, 
“Close Cupola Control and How to 
Get It,” tied in very closely with the 
work that Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute has been doing along this line. 


The Non-Ferrous division was led 
by Dr. R. F. Thomson, chairman, 
and C. A. Brantingham of Eberle 
Foundries, Rockford, served as dis- 
cussion leader. This meeting was 
devoted entirely to the use of alumi- 
num and magnesium in casting 
work. 


A timely discussion, “Foundry 
Maintenance,” was given by the 
Steel Division. A. W. Gregg, Whit- 
ing Corp., presided as chairman, 
assisted by James Thomson and 
P. M. McIntyre, Continental Roll 
and Steel Foundry, and W. C. Cress 
of Armour Research Foundation. 
The subject of foundry maintenance 
proved to be interesting, not only 
under present working conditions, 
but also in the post-war picture. 


H. K. Swanson, Swanson Pattern 
and Model Works, led the Pattern 
Making division, and Martin Rintz, 
Continental Roll and Steel Foundry 
Co., reviewed the subject of “Pat- 
tern Construction Methods.” An air- 
cooled cylinder head pattern was on 


display through the courtesy of the 
Industrial Pattern Works. This pat- 
tern, consisting of 37 separate pieces, 
was a fine example of just what 
could be done in constructing com- 
plicated pattern equipment. 





John Bermingham Speaks 
At No. Calif. Meeting 


By Geo. L. Kennard 


HE 77 members and guests 

attending the Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter’s April 14 meeting at 
Angelo’s Restaurant, Emeryville, 
California, found that there was no 
occasion to be disappointed by the 
absence of a guest speaker. 


John Bermingham, E. F. Hough- 
ton Co., a well known member of 
the Northern California group, took 
over the role of speaker of the eve- 
ning and gave an instructive talk on 
core binders. Mr. Bermingham used 
a set of illustrative charts to con- 
clusively prove .several of the points 
that he raised. A lively barrage of 
questions and answers ran the meet- 
ing to 10:30 p.m. 





A Navy Lieutenant 
Has Congress Blues 


UST before A.F.A. Secretary 
R. E. Kennedy left for Buffalo 
and the 3rd War Production Con- 
gress, he received the following let- 
ter from Lt. (jg) Jack Wark, U.S.N., 
formerly associated with the Queen 


(Photos courtesy John Bing, A. P. Green Fire Brick Co.) 
Random “shots taken of visitors attending the A.F.A. and 3d War Production Foundry Congress and 48th Annual Convention. 
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Lt. Jack Wark 


City Sand & Supply Co., Buffalo. 
Prior to his induction in the Service, 
Lt. Wark was an active member of 
the Western New York Chapter. His 
letter shows that thoughts of home 
include pleasant memories of the 
foundry industry and the annual 
A.F.A. Convention: 


“Very shortly now the foundry- 
men of the country will be gathering 
in my home town to again meet 
and discuss their problems. I imag- 
ine one of the most important will 
be ‘The Post-War Changes and How 


to Meet Them.’ Many excellent 
papers will be read and the bull ses- 
sions after the day’s work is done 
surely will uncover many fine ideas. 

“T can visualize the Convention 
Hall in Buffalo, jammed with the 
latest pieces of equipment, the 
thronging crowds stopping to dis- 
cuss technically the features of each 
manufacturer’s brain child. 

“I’m sure going to miss it all— 
the only convention I would have 
been old enough to attend in Buf- 
falo, and I can’t be there to witness 
and take part in it. I know this, 
though, Bob, our Buffalo Chapter, 
headed by able Frank Bates, will do 
such a splendid job that ‘It will be 
a pity, if we don’t return to Bison 
City’ will become the slogan for 
1946. Let us hope that this mess 
has been cleaned up by then, for I 
don’t like to think that I might miss 
two such conventions in a row. 

“Say ‘Aloha’ to my friends for 
me, Bob. You will see them all. My 
associations in the past have been so 
pleasant that I am constantly think- 
ing of you all and looking forward 
early to my return to the best in- 
dustry in which a fellow could be 
associated.” 





Distant Guests Visit Southern California 
By E. M. Hagener 


HE Southern California Chap- 

ter was well represented at the 
March 10th meeting, held at The 
Elks Club, Los Angeles, which was 
presided over by Walter Haggman, 
Foundry Specialties Co., Huntington 
Park, Chapter Chairman. 


The chapter heard I. R. Wagner, 
Electric Steel Castings Co., Indian- 
apolis, National Director of the 
A.F.A., who brought a message from 
his own chapter and the home office, 
and gave the highlights of their 
activities. 

The main speaker of the evening 
was W. B. Ilko, The Abrasive Com- 
pany, Div. Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company, whose talk, “A Trip 
Through a Modern Grinding Wheel 
Plant,” gave the members an inside 
version of abrasive manufacturing 
problems. 

Mr. Ilko stressed the various points 
a foundryman should consider in ob- 
taining the proper grinding wheel to 
obtain the utmost production and 
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reasonable costs. He stressed that 
today’s market has thrown usual 
procedures aside somewhat, in that 
the labor situation could now be 
called the primary expense in grind- 
ing. Therefore, fast cutting equip- 
ment is necessary to keep up with 
strenuous production schedules. 
Slides were used to illustrate various 
phases of manufacture. 


Special Meeting 

Officers and directors of the 
Southern California Chapter hon- 
ored G. K. Dreher, Ampco Metals, 
Inc., Milwaukee, and president of 
the Wisconsin Chapter, with a 
special luncheon at the Jonathan 
Club, Los Angeles, on April 1. Un- 
able to stay over and address the 
regular April meeting, Mr. Dreher 
was prevailed upon to tell about the 
activities of his chapter in the edu- 
cational field. 

Mr. Dreher said that foundrymen 
should see - that scholarships are 
made available to all youngsters who 


show an inclination for a foundry 
career. “It is our duty,” he said, “to 
create as much interest as possible 
in the industry through displays of 
foundry work in colleges and schools, 
Men in the foundry industry should 
strive to encourage and educate stu. 
dents who are being trained for 
engineering work by pointing out the 
importance of foundry products and 
foundry practice. This will help in- 
sure intelligent application of foun- 
dry technique, starting with the 
drafting and engineering depart- 
ments.” 





N. Illinois -S. Wisconsin 
Reviews Past History 


IGHTY members and guests at- 

tended the Northern Illinois 
and Southern Wisconsin Chapter 
meeting, held May 9 at Hotel Faust, 
Rockford, III. 

Chapter Chairman Roy G. Bay- 
singer, Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rock- 
ford, presided at the meeting, with 
Sol Weill, also associated with the 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., serving as 
toastmaster. 

Nine past chairmen of the group 
were introduced and, as each con- 
tributed a resume of activities dur- 
ing his term of office, the story of 
the development of the chapter was 
unfolded. 

The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning was Fred N. Rundquist, Beloit 
Castings Co., Beloit, Wis., the chap- 
ter’s official delegate to the 3rd 
War Production Congress at Buffalo. 
Added- to Mr. Rundquist’s report 
on the highlights of the 48th An- 
nual A.F.A. Convention were the 
comments offered by R. E. Kennedy, 
the national secretary. 





“Old-timers” Feted 
by Northeastern Ohio 


By Edwin Bremer 


LOSING meeting of the North- 
C eastern Ohio Chapter for the 
1943-44 season was the annual “Old- 
timers” Night, held at the Cleveland 
Club on Thursday, May 11. Ap 
proximately 300 members and guests 
were present, and of those 75 had 
served\in the industry for 40 years 
or more. Twenty apprentices also 
were present. James G. Goldie, 
Chapter President, Cleveland Trade 
School, announced that Ben D. 
Fuller, Whitehead Bros. Co.; G. H. 
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Zimmerman, Eberhard Mfg. Co. 
Div., Eastern Malleable Iron Co., 
and J. V. Horning, Ohio Foundry 


Co., had served in the foundry field: 


for 60 years or more. 

Prizes were presented to the win- 
ners in the local and national ap- 
prentice contests. Local prize win- 
ners in the patternmaking group 
included Stephen Krajny, Master 
Pattern Co.; Eugene Chmielowicz, 
Master Pattern Co.; and Gabriel 
Gedeon, Western Patterns Works. 
Winners in the molding group were 
George Jaros, Aluminum Co. of 
America; Robert Steinmetz, Cleve- 
land Trade School; and Steve Vilk, 
Cleveland Trade School. National 
contest prize winners were George 
Jaros, and Stephen Krajny. 

Mr. Goldie then announced the 
names of those elected for the en- 
suing year: President, R. F. Lin- 
coln, Russel F. Lincoln Co.; Vice- 
President, W. G. Goebert, Bowler 
Foundry Co.; Treasurer, F. Ray 
Fleig, Smith Facing & Supply Co.; 
and Secretary, Gilbert Nock, Nock 
Fire Brick Co. 

Directors for a 3-year term are: 
G. B. Carson, Case School of Ap- 
plied Science; Frank Weisehan, 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co.; J. E. 
Dvorka, Eberhard Mfg. Co. Div., 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co.; Elmer 
Zirzow, National Malleable & Steel 
Casting Co.; and Bert S. Parker, 
Youngstown Foundry & Machine 
Co. 





New Officers for 
Western Michigan 


By C. H. Cousineau 


INAL meeting of the current 
season for the Western Michigan 
Chapter was held May 8, 1944, at 
the Hotel Ferry, Grand Haven. 
Following the dinner, Fred A. 
Pampel, Chain Belt Co., Milwau- 
kee, gave a short talk on “Mechani- 
cal Equipment and Its Trend in 
Modern Foundries.” He then led 
an interesting and informative dis- 
cussion on foundry equipment, espe- 
cially pertaining to sand handling 


‘and mulling. 


The election of officers and direc- 
tors also was held at this meeting, 
with the following results: Chair- 
man, J. L. Brooks, Muskegon Piston 
Ring Co., Sparta; Vice-Chairman, 
A. E. Jacobson, Grand Haven Brass 
Foundry, Grand Haven; Secretary, 
J. Wesley Lee, Challenge Machin- 
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ery Co., Grand Haven; Treasurer, 
Vern L. Tietsort, Campbell Wyant 
& Cannon Foundry Co., Muskegon. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors for a 3-year term: R.R.Camp- 
bell, Centrifugal Casting Co., Mus- 
kegon; J. C. Jensen, Battle Creek 
Foundry Co., Battle Creek; George 
W. Myers, West Michigan Steel 
Foundry Co., Muskegon. Directors 
for a l-year term are: Fred Papke, 
Wolverine Brass Co., Grand Rapids, 
and Harold BeMent, . Campbell 
Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
Muskegon. 





Birmingham Chapter 
Discusses Man Power 
By H. B. McLaurine 


AS. A. DOWNEY, JR., area 

director of the War Man Power 
Commission, was the speaker at the 
Birmingham District Chapter’s April 
21 meeting at the Tutwiler Hotel. 
In his subject, “The Man Power 
Barrel in Relation to the Foundry- 
man’s Ladle,” he outlined ways in 
which foundrymen can cope with 
the labor shortage problem. Mr. 
Downey cited several plants in the 
Birmingham district now using 


women in foundry work, and sug- 
gested a more liberal use of this class 
of labor. 

The Nominating Committee an- 
nounced the slate of officials for the 
1944-45 season. Formal election will 
be held at the May 21 meeting, 
which will conclude activities for 
the current year. 





H. W. Dietert Speaks 
at Rochester Meeting 


By D. E. Webster 


HE May meeting of the Ro- 
chester Chapter was held at the 
University of Rochester on Wednes- 
day evening, May 3. H. W. Dietert, 
of the Harry W. Dietert Co., Detroit, 
discussed “The Behavior of Molding 
Sands and Cores at Elevated Tem- 
peratures.” A number of colored 
motion pictures were shown to illus- 
trate his extensive study of sand 
phenomena at casting pouring tem- 
peratures, through Dilatometer tests. 
Mr. Dietert pointed out how, in 
contrast to room temperature tests, 
the Dilatometer allows a measure- 
ment of the changes taking place in 
molding and core sands at casting 
pouring temperatures. 





Inc., Indianapolis; Chapter Secretary. 
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Reporters on Chapter Activities 


Officers and representatives of A.F.A. chapter and other foundry groups 
who report on local activities in this issue, are identified below: 


Birmingham—ia. B. McLaurine, Birmingham, Ala.; Chapter Reporter. 
Central Indiana—Robt. Langsenkamp, Langsenkamp-Wheeler Brass Works, 


Chesapeake—Geo. F. Kuhn, Gibson & Kirk Co., Baltimore, Md.; Chapter 


Chicago—J. C. Thomas, Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill.; Secretary Lecture 
Dean Van Order, Burnside Steel Foundry; Asst. Chapter Secre- 


Cincinnati—Martin F. Milligan, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Detroit—H. H. Wilder, Vanadium Corp. of America, Detroit, Mich. 
New England Foundrymen’s Assn.—Merton A. Hosmer, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 


Northeastern Ohio—Edwin Bremer, The Foundry, Cleveland. 
Northern California—G. L. Kennard, Northern California Foundrymen’s 
Institute, San Francisco; Chapter Secretary-Treasurer. 

Quad City—H. L. Creps, Frank Foundries Corp., Moline, Ill.; Chapter 
Rochester—D. E. Webster, American Laundry Machinery Co., Rochester; 
Southern California—E. M. Hagener, General Metals Corp., Los Angeles; 
St. Louis—J. H. Williamson, M. A. Bell Co., St. Louis; Chapter Secretary- 
Toledo—R. B. Bunting, Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo; Chapter 
Western Michigan—C. H. Cousineau, West Michigan Steel Foundry Co., 


Wisconsin—D. Zuege, Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee; Chairman 


























NOTE: The ar hog references to articles dealing with the many phases 


of the foundry in 
man, from current tec 


» have been prepared by the staff of American Foundry- 
cal and trade publications. 


copies of the complete articles are desired, photostat copies may be 
or from the Engineering Societies Library, 29 W. 39th Street, New York, 


Aluminum 


Piastic BEeNnpiInG. “Experiments on 
Plastic Bending for Aluminum Alloy 
17S-T,” Joseph Marin and F. D. Cotter- 
man, A.S.T.M. 1943, Preprint No. 34. 


This investigation deals with an exper- 
imental study of aluminum alloy 17S-T 
when subjected to pure bending in the 
plastic range. Plastic strains and deflec- 
tions were measured for beams of rec- 
tangular cross-section having different 
ratios of width to depth of specimen. 


To interpret these test results, the- 
ories were developed based on simple 
tension and compression stress-strain re- 
lations. These theories were based on 
approximations of the simple tension and 
compression diagrams and give the 
theoretical strain-moment or deflection- 
moment relationships for members in 
bending. A comparison between these 
theoretical values and the actual ones 
show that, within the limits of the vari- 
ables considered, deflection-moment and 
strain-moment diagrams in plastic bend- 
ing can be satisfactorily predicted by the 
theory developed. 


A new approximate method is also 
given for defining the yield strength in 
bending. This method is correlated to 
the A.S.T.M. offset method used for 
tension tests. 


Bearing Metals 


RECLAMATION. (See White Metals.) 


Brass and Bronze 


MANGANESE Bronze. “Casting Man- 
ganese Bronze,” John S. Roberts, THE 
Founnpry, vol. 72, no. 1, Jan., 1944, pp. 
100-101, 158-159. 


A description of the methods for pro- 
ducing small to medium sized manganese 
bronze castings in a medium sized 
foundry by means of hand or machine 
molding and melting in crucible fur- 
naces. 


Points emphasized are that overheat- 
ing during melting results in undesirable 
zinc loss; dross formed during pouring 
should be removed by means ot strainers 
or traps; gating and risering should per- 
mit the metal to enter the mold in a 
clean state and adequately feed heavy 
sections; and plenty of risers should be 
provided because manganese bronze has 
an inherently high shrinkage. 


Rep Brass. “Physical Properties of 
Red Brass,’ H. B. Gardner, A. I. Kry- 
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‘nitsky, and C. M. Saeger, Jr., METAL 


InpustTRY, vol. 64, no. 3, Jan. 21, 1944, 
pp. 41-42. 


A description of the method and re- 
sults of an investigation by the U. S. 
National Bureau of Standards to deter- 
mine the effects of surrounding atmos- 
pheres during melting and pouring on 
metal properties. 


Test Bars. (See Test Bars.) 


Cast Iron 


ConTROL OF Properties. “Elements 
of Control in the Gray Iron Foundry,” 
Brian Russell, Founpry TRADE JOURNAL, 
vol. 72, no. 1429, Jan. 6, 1944, pp. 
3-8, 2. 

This article is an abridgement of a 
paper read before the Institute of Aus- 
tralian Foundrymen. 


The present trend in gray iron found- 
ries is toward the production of iron with 
higher mechanical properties. When de- 
signing a machine part, the designer 
should have a thorough knowledge of the 
tensile strength and elastic properties; 
hardness; fatigue resistance; notch sen- 
sitivity; impact strength; damping ca- 
pacity; strength in shear; torsion, and 
compression; wear resistance; and abra- 
sion resistance to the metals which he 
is considering for the part. 


Mechanical properties of gray cast 
iron can be controlled by controlling the 
structure of the iron. Highest mechani- 
cal properties are obtainable from an iron 
having a small number and size of 
graphite flakes and an entirely pearlitic 
matrix. The desired matrix is obtained 
when the chemical composition is suited 
to the section size, and when melting and 
pouring conditions are constant. Con- 
trolling the cooling rate, inocculation, 
and superheating are practices used to 
further contro] the structure of gray cast 
iron. 


LADLE REFRACTORIES. 
phurization.) 


(See Desul- 


LauNDRY MACHINERY. “Molds Laun- 
dry Machinery Casting,’ Pat Dwyer, 
Tue Founpry, vol. 72, no. 3, March, 
1944, pp. 100-103, 162. 

The author describes the layout, the 
molding equipment used, and the type of 
castings produced in an efficient gray 
iron foundry. During peace time the 
entire output consisted of castings of all 
sizes for laundry machinery. At present 


the foundry is supplying outside concerns 
with essential gray iron castings. 


Rotts. “Iron Roll Manufacture,” G. L. 
White, CANADIAN METALS AND MeTAL- 
LURGICAL INDUSTRIES, vol. 7, no. 3, 
March, 1944, pp. 16-20. 


The author describes the melting, 
molding practice, and finishing opera- 
tions used in producing iron rolls and 
gives the characteristics of various types 
of rolls. The company using these meth- 
ods manufactures three principal types 
of rolls: a regular chilled roll with a 
hard chilled surface and a soft interior; 
a grain-type roll which is a chilled 
casting but has no sharp chill layer at 
the surface; and a “special process”’ type 
of roll which has a gray iron core sur- 
rounded by high alloy metal. 


Chemical Analysis 


SULPHUR AND PuHospHoRuS. (See 
Pig Iron.) 


Converter Practice 
AUSTRALIAN. (See Steel.) 


Crucibles 
METAL Run-Outs. (See Magnesium.) 


Cupola Operation 


Basic Linep. “Production Results 
with a Basic Lined Cupola,” C. Heiken, 
Founpry TRADE JOURNAL, vol. 72, no. 
1437, March 2, 1944, pp. 185-187, 190. 

This article, which is a translation 
from Diz GiessEREI, describes the use of 
a basic-lined cupola to produce low- 
sulphur iron for use in the converter 
process for making steel. 


Desulphurization 

Lapte Rerractories. “The Use of 
Basic-Lined Ladles in the Desul phuriza- 
tion of Cast Iron by Sodium Carbonate, 
N. L. Evans, Founpry TRADE JOURNAL, 
vol. 72, no. 1430, Jan. 13, 1944, pp. 
25-30, 39. 

The author describes how the use of 


basic ladle linings affects the efficiency ©! - 


the sodium carbonate process for desul- 
phurizing iron. 

Laboratory and plant experiments 
have shown that a greater degree of de- 
sulphurization can be attained if basic, 
rather than acid, ladle linings are used. 
The improvement is most marked 
irons which initially contain less than 
0.04 per cent sulphur. 

Magnesite, dolomite, and_ stabilized 
dolomite are suitable basic lining ma 
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terials. Tar-bonded dolomite gave the 
best results. 

The author describes and discusses the 
technique of preparing linings and patch- 
ing linings. 


Emissivity 

CHARACTERISTICS OF Hot METALs. 
“The Emissivity Characteristics of Hot 
Metals, with Special Reference to the 
Infra-Red,” D. J. Price and H. Lowery, 
Tue IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE PAPER 
No. 7, 1943, or THE StzEL CasTINGS 
ResEARCH COMMITTEE. Advance Copy, 
March, 1944. 

The theoretical and practical consid- 
erations in connection with the study of 
emissivity are discussed and the relevant 
literature is critically surveyed. The 
application of emissivity data to the cor- 
rection of pyrometer readings has been 
examined and the necessity of an ade- 
quate knowledge of emissivity data is 
indicated. The information at present 
available does not meet this need, espe- 
cially in the important case of iron, and, 
in view of this, suggestions for future 
experimental researches are noted. 


Correlation of all available data ap- 
pears to indicate a zero temperature 
coefficient of emissivity (for all sub- 
stances) at a specific wave-length in the 
infra-red region. This implies that at a 
certain wave-length peculiar to each sub- 
stance the emissivity correction to a 
pyrometer would take a much simpler 
form than at present. 


Hardenability 


Muttiptyinc Factors. “Effect of 
Some Elements on Hardenability, 
Walter Crafts and John L. Lamont, 
Metats TECHNOLOGY, vol. 11, no. 1, 
Technical Publication No. 1657, 11 pp. 


Multiplying factors for use in calcu- 
lating hardenability of steel by Gross- 
man’s method have been determined for 
manganese, silicon, aluminum, nickel, 
chromium, molybdenum, zirconium, van- 
adium, titanium, and boron. The magni- 
tudes of the factors are indicative of the 
effect of these elements upon structure. 


Ingots 


SHELL-STEEL. (See Steel.) 


Magnesium 


_ Meta, Run-Outs. “Metal Run-Outs 
in Magnesium Foundries,’ S. B. Hirst, 
Metat InpustRy, vol. 64, no. 12, March 
24, 1944, pp. 185-186. 

_ This article was taken from Magne- 
slum Review and Abstracts. 


Because of the great reactivity of mag- 
nesium at high temperatures with iron 
oxide and silicon oxide, it is extremely 
important to avoid the occurrence of 
Tun-outs in the furnace. Great Britain 
commonly uses 50-300 Ib. steel crucibles, 
ut some plants producing ingots use 
crucibles as large as 2-ton capacity. 


A complete and accurate record of 
every crucible is most important. The 
record should include the number of 
melts, number of furnace hours, periodi- 

Measurements of thickness of the 
crucible walls, periodic weight of the 
crucible, reports on visual inspections, 
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and details of all repair jobs performed 
on the crucible. 


Cracks frequently are detected because 
the flux penetrates the crack before the 
metal does and flux will be found on the 
outside of the crucible. Large crucibles 
are repaired whenever possible. Small 
crucibles are discarded when defects are 
discovered. Both large and small cruci- 
bles are retired from service when the 
periodic wall thickness measurements dis- 
close a spot at which the thickness has 
fallen below the minimum allowable. 


Furnace refractories st ould be of a low 
porosity and should have as low a silicon 
content as possible. Linings should be 
kept in good repair at all times. All 
traces of crucible scale should be re- 
moved from the furnace. 


All furnaces within the melting area 
should be provided with an emergency 
means to shut off the fuel and air supply 
in case a run-out in any furnace occurs. 
Great care should be taken in inspecting 
and determining the cause of the run-out 
and taking care of the metal in the de- 
fective crucible. The melting area should 
be adequately provided with escapes so 
that workmen may quickly leave any 
part of the area. 


Magnesium Alloys 


Founpry TECHNIQUE. “Magnesium 
Foundry Technique,” Ian Ross, FouNDRY 
TRADE JouRNAL, vol. 72, no. 1435, Feb. 
3, 1944, pp. 89-91; no 1434, Feb. 10, 
1944, pp. 121-124. 


In this paper, which was read bcfore 
the London Branch of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen, the author de- 
scribes the technique developed to pro- 
duce a very large and complicated mag- 
nesium alloy casting on a large scale. 


STRENGTH vs. Microporosity. (See 
Radiography.) 


Manganese Bronze 


PropE.uers. “Propellers for Canadian 
Ships,’ CANADIAN METALS AND METAL- 
LURGICAL INDUSTRIES, vol. 7, no. 2, 
February, 1944, pp. 18-21. 


The author outlines the procedures 
used in producing manganese bronze and 
cast iron ship propellers. He also briefly 
describes the centrifugal casting of 
sleeve and tail shaft liners of manganese 
bronze and phosphor bronze, respectively. 


Materials 


STanpDarRDs. “Materials Standardiza- 
tion,” S. B. Ashkinazy, MECHANICAL EN- 
GINEERING, vol. 66, no. 4, April, 1944, 
pp. 259-263. 


A description of the manner in which 
standards are formulated by the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. for the designing for and 
purchase of materials. 


Molding 


PiasterR Mo.tps. “Casting in Plaster 
Molds,” Fred Chambers, THe Founnpry, 
vol. 72, no. 3, March, 1944, pp. 98-99, 
183-186. 


_ Plaster molds produce smoother cast- 
ings which require less machining, do not 





prevent shrinkage during solidification, 
and permit better grain growth which 
produces better properties in copper-base 
and magnesium-base alloys, than do sand 
molds. 


Patterns for plaster molds should be 
accurate and made of non-porous mate- 
rials which will withstand moisture. 
Gates may be somewhat smaller than in 
sand molds. Blind risers are generally 
preferable and the casting should be gated 
through the riser. The rules governing 
feeding and directional solidification in 
sand casting are equally applicable to 
plaster casting. Plaster molds may be 
made in snap flasks. Patterns should be 
well covered with a parting such as oil 
wax. 


A suitable mix for plaster molds con- 
tains 4 lb. of pattern plaster to 1 lb. of 
fibrous talc. Terra alba in the propor- 
tion of 1 Ib. to each 100 lb. of dry mix 
will speed up the mixing and setting 
time. The dry ingredients should be 
mixed thoroughly and then added to the 
water. For each lb. of dry mix, 1.7 lb. 
of warm water should be used. Mechan- 
ical wet mixing is preferable and mixing 
time should be carefully controlled. 
After thorough mixing, the mix should be 
poured into flasks, using care to prevent 
trapping air bubbles on the pattern faces. 
When the mix has set, the flask may be 
opened and the pattern removed. 


After removal of the pattern, the sec- 
tions of the mold should be dried, face 
up, in a well‘ventilated oven at from 
600 to 1300° F. Radiant heat is most 
desirable. Before removal from the oven, 
the molds should be to 300°F. Continuous 
ovens are desirable, and a continuous 
kiln of the pottery type would be ideal. 
The furnace must provide means for the 
water vapor to escape. Drying time, 
which depends on temperature, circula- 
tion, and ease of vapor removal from the 
furnace, should be sufficient not only to 
remove the added moisture, but also to 
calcine the molds, removing the water «f 
crystallization. Molds should be used 
soon as possible after drying to prevent 
the absorption of moisture. 


Cores may be made of the same mix 
as the molds. Core boxes may be made 
from the same type of materials as the 
patterns for the mold. Cores should not 
be dried on pattern plates, for this pre- 
vents circulation of air on all sides of 
the core. Rather, they should be set on 
grids so that air may circulate beneath 
the cores. 


Small chills may be set into the soft 
plaster. Then cores are set in place, dust 
is blown from the mold faces by means 
of compressed air, and the cope is placed 
on the drag. No flask is needed to hold 
the mold parts together. This is done 
by means of a weight placed on top of 
the mold. 


A pouring sleeve may be placed on 
top of the mold to increase the hydro- 
static pressure during pouring. Good 
melting practice must be followed and 
the correct pouring temperature should 
be determined by experience. Generally 
this will be a little lower than for sand 
molds. 


After the casting has solidified, plaster 
may be removed from the casting by 
shaking it on a vibrator. A stream of 
water at high pressure will also remove 
chunks of plaster. If a thin film of 
plaster adheres to the casting, this may 
be removed by a revolving wire brush. 


Aluminum alloys are ideal for plaster 
mold castings, and copper and magne- 
sium alloys are also well suited. 
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Open-Hearth 


Basic. “Survey of Liquid Steel Tem- 
peratures in Basic Open-Hearth Fur- 
naces,” D. Manterfield, THz IRON AND 
Stee. Institute Paper No. 23, 1943 or 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE HETEROGENEITY 
or Steet Incots, Advance Copy, Octo- 
ber, 1943. 


Temperature surveys have already 
been made on acid open-hearth furnaces 
and electric furnaces by other investiga- 
tors. The object of the present work 
was to continue these investigations by 
temperature explorations on the larger 
type of basic open-hearth furnaces. 


In the first part of the paper details 
are given of the type of furnace and 
slag dealt with in the survey. Tempera- 
tures were taken by means of the Scho- 
field-Grace quick-immersion pyrometer, 
using a portable type of potentiometer 
for measurement. Readings were taken 
at various positions in the vertical and 
horizontal plane, and the results are 
tabulated and discussed. 


A point in the center of the bath at 
a depth of 9 in. in the steel ‘is the 
standard position for measurement. The 
mean deviation from this figure at all 
the positions explored was 5.5° C. (9.9° 
F.). It is concluded that a single tem- 
perature measured at the standard posi- 
tion can be taken as representative of 
the bath as a whole. 


The uniformity of temperature in the 
bath | is shown to be governed by its 
activity. 

The second part of the paper concerns 
the temperature fluctuations during the 
progress of a heat. A series of typical 
time-temperature diagrams is given, with 
details of the furnace additions. These 
show only a very temporary depression 
of temperature due to such additions. 
At the beginning of the refining period 
an average superheat (over the melting 
point) of 40° C. (72°F. prevails, rising 
to 70-100° C. (126-180° F.) at the 
going-on stage. The response of the 
metal to alteration in flame conditions 
is also discussed. 


Finally a number of slag and metal 
temperatures was taken, the metal at the 
standard depth and the slag at a depth 
of 2 in. The results indicate that dur- 
ing the reaction period the activity equal- 
izes the temperature of both the slag 
and the metal. In the final stages of 
refining a greater difference was found. 
The slag temperatures were higher than 
the metal by 1° C. (2° F.) to 47° C. 
(84° F.), depending upon the condition 
of the bath and the prevailing steel 
temperature. 


Non-Ferrous 


Test Bars. “Non-Ferrous Test Bars,’ 
CANADIAN METALS AND METALLURGI- 
CAL InpusTRIES, vol. 6. no. 10, October, 
1943, pp. 42-43. 


The following recommendations were 
made by the Non-Ferrous Castings Ad- 
visory Committee for the purpose of 
standardizing Canadian foundry proce- 
dure in the pouring of non-ferrous test 
_ bars, conserving labor and materials, 
assisting foundries unfamiliar with non- 
ferrous test bar procedure to obtain the 
best possible physical properties, and 
assisting foundries which have never be- 
fore been required to supply castings to 
physical specifications. 

The Committee made the following 
recommendations: a test bar is to be 
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considered only as a guide to metal 
quality; test bars should be cast sepa- 
rately from castings; test bars should 
be made in dry sand molds without fac- 
ing materials; non-ferrous metals should 
be melted under a slightly oxidizing 
atmosphere and deoxidized before pour- 
ing if necessary; test bars should be 
poured of the same heat as the castings 
they represent and preferably in the 
middle of the pour; test bars should be 
poured at the correct pouring tempera- 
ture; test bars should be allowed to cool 
in the mold for at least three hours 
and should not be quenched; and the 
minimum radius of the shoulder of the 
test bar should be not less than % in. 
More details and reasons for some recom- 
mendations are included in the article. 


Open-Hearth 


PERFORMANCE. “The Study of the 
Thermal Performance of Open-Hearth 
Furnaces by the Correlation of Operating 
Data,” A. H. Leckie, THe Iron anp 
SteEL Institute, Advance Copy, Janu- 
ary, 1944. 


A method is outlined for investigating 
the performance of open-hearth furnaces 
by the statistical examination of routine 
works records (provided that these in- 
clude the measurement of the fuel gas). 


In Section I, it is shown how the 
appropriate correlation methods may be 
used to determine the optimum gas rate 
and air/gas ratio, and to investigate the 
effect of many variables in a quantitative 
way and the changes in thermal effi- 
ciency under various conditions. The 
methods are illustrated by examples 
taken from actual practice. 


Section II is devoted to the discussion 
of simple methods of measuring and 
calculating the quantities involved. 


Pig Iron 


AwaLysis. “The Determination of 
Sulphur and Phosphorus in Pig Iron,” 
Blast-Furnace Materials Analysis Sub- 
Committee of the Blast-Furnace Com- 
mittee, THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE, 
Advance Copy, November, 1943. 


An account is given of the work of 
the Sub-Committee on the determination 
of sulphur and phosphorus in pig iron, 
and details of methods recommended for 
accurate work are described. 

Suggestions are made as to the most 
appropriate methods of sampling iron, 
whether in the form of pigs or in the 
molten state. 

The combustion method for sulphur 
determination is described in detail and 
the work of members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee in the development and standard- 
ization of the method is set out. 

The work reported on the estimation 
of phosphorus in pig iron includes-a 
study of the possible effects of arsenic 
and titanium on the results. 


Production 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION. “A 
Technical Depariment for Large Found- 
ries Producing Small and Medium Cast- 
ings,’ H. Hayden, FouNnpry TRADE 
Journat, vol. 72, no. 1431, Jan. 20, 
1944, pp. 47-51. 

This article was originally read before 
the East Midlands Branch of the Insti- 
tute of British Foundrymen. 


The. author says that much has been 
done in fostering cooperation between 
designer, patternmaker, and various de. 
partments of a foundry in deciding how 
a part shall be produced. However, he 
feels that considerably more progress may 
be made. The author discusses the re. 
sponsibilities of various departments in 
getting a part into production. 


Propellers 


Sup. (See Manganese Bronze.) 


Pyrometry 


Emissivity Data. (See Emissivity.) 


Liguiy STEEL ‘TEMPERATURE, “A 
Thermocouple Method for the Measure- 
ment of Liquid Steel Casting-Stream 
Temperatures,’ D. A. Oliver and T, 
Land, Iron AND STEEL INSTITUTE, Pa- 
PER No. 5, 1943 oF THE STEEL CAstTINGs 
RESEARCH CoMMITTEE, March, 1944. 


A new method of measuring the true 
temperature of the liquid steel in the 
casting stream is described. A platinum- 
platinum-rhodium thermocouple, lightly 
sheathed in silica, was allowed to pro- 
trude into the narrow part of the conical 
refractory lining of a runner box. The 
é.m.f. of the thermocouple was applied 
to a mains-driven high-speed amplifier 
and recorder, which showed that a steady 
temperature was attained in approxi- 
mately 15 seconds. 


The application of the method is illus- 
trated by two investigations. The first 
was on the emissivity of a nickel-chrom- 
ium-molybdenum steel, which was de- 
duced from the comparison of optical 
pyrometer readings and the true temper- 
atures measured by the thermocouple. 
In the second investigation thermocouple 
readings of the ladle stream temperature 
were compared with the recorded tem- 
peratures of the metal in the furnace 
before tapping, from which the ladle 
cooling of the liquid steel was deduced. 
The results show gratifying consistency 
and the procedures proved simple and 
reliable. 


Refractories 


LapLe. (See Desulphurization.) 


Radiography 


Macnesium Atioys. “A Correlation 
of the Mechanical Properties and Radio- 
graphic Appearance of Magnesium Alloy 
Castings,’ R. S. Busk, INDUSTRIAL 
RaprocraPHy, vol. 2, no. 3, winter issue, 
1943-44, pp. 33-37. 

A porosity scale established by varying 
the intensity of a radiograph viewing 
light by means of a Variac has been used 
to study the relation between microporo- 
sity and physical properties in mag 
nesium Castings. 

Studies were made of ihe tensile prop- 
erties of Dowmetal H alloy in the as-cast 
and solution heat treated conditions; of 
the tensile properties of Dowmetal © 
alloy in the as-cast, solution treated and 
heat treated and aged conditions; and © 
the fatigue strength of Dowmetal C alloy 
in the solution heat treated condition. 

It was found that tensile strength 
varied inversely with the amount ® 
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rosity present. Yield strength was not 
affected until large amounts of porosity 
were present. Fatigue strength was 
affected in a manner similar to the ten- 
sile strength for a given amount of 


porosity. 


Radiography 

MICRORADIOGRAPHY. “Microradiogra- 
phy of Alloys—A New Industrial Tool,” 
Robert C. Woods and V. C. Cetrone, 


MeTALs AND ALLoys, vol. 18, no. 6, 
December, 1943, pp. 1320-1325. 


Microradiography is a relatively new 
radiographic development for examining 
the interior microstructure of metals. 

In this article the author describes the 
applications and techniques of microra- 
diography. He also discusses the selection 
of x-ray tubes for microradiography and 
the advantages of using a single tung- 
sten-target tube. 


Roll Manufacture 
Iron. (See Cast Iron.) 


Steel 


AUSTRALIAN MELTING PRACTICE. 
“Steel Melting Practice,’ J. Preston, 
Founpry TRADE JOURNAL, vol. 72, no. 
1438, March 9, 1944, pp. 199-203. 


A discussion of steel-making practices 
in Melbourne, Australia. Included are 
the crucible process, converter process, 
and acid and basic electric processes. 


The converter process is used in the 
majority of foundries. The acid electric- 
furnace process is simple, cheap, and 
flexible. The basic  electric-furnace 
process is not popular because of the 
short life of and the difficulty in obtain- 
ing basic refractories. However, it is the 
! process used to produce manganese 
steel. 


Incots. “A Study of a Shell-Steel 
Ingot,’ D. Binnie, The Iron and Steel 
Institute Paper no. 25, 1943, of the 
Committee on the Heterogeneity of Steel 
Ingots, Advance Copy, February, 1944, 
19 pages. 

An ingot of sheel steel, teemed uphill 
and containing 0.47 per cent of carbon 
and 0.88 per cent of manganese, has 
been examined in some detail. Informa- 
tion is given on the manufacture of the 
steel. The sulphur print and analyses 
at the standard positions of the Com- 
mittee on the Heterogeneity of Steel 
Ingots are shown. 


Longitudinal sections were cut from 
the feeder head and from the base of 
the ingot, and transverse sections from 
the top, middle and bottom of the ingot 
proper, all of which were subjected to 
close examination. 


The position of the chill equi-axed 
crystals, the columna. crystals and the 
equi-axed crystals behind the columnar 
crystals are illustrated; these areas have 
also been photographed after a copper 
etch, which brings out the dendritic 
structure. 


Among the features brought to light 
is the presence of white spots of precipi- 
tated ferrite, seen in all sections of the 
ingot except the feeder head. The in- 
tensity and distribution of these white 
spots are considered. 


The lower half of the ingot had, on 
sulphur printing, a zoned effect: A light 
colored zone at the surface, a dark zone, 
a light colored zone and again the nor- 
mal dark zone of the ingot. This zoning 
is compared with the acid-etched surface 
of the metal. 


A detailed analysis of the steel 
throughout the zoning is also given. 


Open-HEARTH TEMPERATURES. (See 
O pen-Hearth.) 


RimmMinG STEEL. “Rimming Steel.— 
An Examination of the Carbon and Oxy- 
gen Relationship in the Solidification of 
Basic Open-Hearth Steel,’ T. Swinden, 
W. W. Stevenson, and G. E. Speight, 
The Iron and Steel Institute Paper no. 
24, 1943, of the Committee on the Heter- 
ogeneity of Steel Ingots, Advance Copy, 
January, 1944, 16 pages. 

Recent papers to The Iron and Steel 
Institute on the examination of rimming 
steels are discussed in the light of the 
“balanced” composition, and it is sug- 
gested that, owing to the effects of pres- 
sure, a single balanced composition does 
not exist for all parts of the same freez- 
ing ingot. Experimental work consisted 
of the sampling and examination of five 
casts of rimming steel, in the range of 
pit sample carbon analyses 0.04-0.14 per 
cent. Calculated from the carbon and 
oxygen contents of the carefully pre- 
pared pit samples, the products (O) X 
(C) is in close agreement with previ- 
ously accepted values, and its significance 
in the five steels examined is discussed. 
Rolled sections of ingots, taken from the 
middle of the ingot position, were ex- 
amined for their carbon and oxygen 
contents,. determined in mid-rim and 
mid-core positions. A study is presented 
of the variations in these two elements 
in relation to the balanced composition 
as modified by the presence of man- 
ganese and the effect of pressure. 


The results of the further examina- 
tion of an ingot of rimming steel previ- 
ously reported upon by Binnie (Journal 
of The Iron and Steel Institute, 1942, 
no. 11, p. 283p) are given in an Ap- 
pendix. The oxygen and carbon values 
obtained in rim and core positions of 
top, middle and bottom sections provide 
additional interesting data on ingot posi- 
tion relative to the balanced composi- 
tion. 


TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENT. (See 
Pyrometry.) 


Test Bars 


Bronze Castincs. “Test-Bars for 
Bronze Castings,” W. A. Baker, Founpry 
Trave JourNnaAL, vol. 72, no. 1436, Feb. 
24, 1944, pp. 155-159, 163. 

A paper presented before the London 
Branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen. 

The author argues in favor of a stand- 
ardized test bar for bronze castings. He 
lists the requirements of ideal test bars, 
describes various types of bars in use, 
and evaluates them on the basis of re- 
quirements for an ideal test bar. 


Thermocouples 


Liguip STEEL. TEMPERATURES. (See 
Pyrometry.) . 


White Metals 


RECLAMATION. “Reclamation of Non- 
Ferrous Scrap Metals and Alloys on the 
South African Railways,’ A. B. Sidey, 
Founpry TRADE JouRNAL, vol. 72, no. 
1440, March 23, 1944, pp. 249-250. 


Extract from a paper read before the 
South African Branch of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen. 


White metal is now reclaimed and suc- 
cessfully used for locomotive bearings in 
South Africa. The metal is reclaimed by 
melting at a controlled temperature; 
blowing compressed air through the 
metal for 15 minutes to bring the dirt 
and frictional matter to the surface, fol- 
lowed by skimming; blowing steam 
through the metal for 15 minutes to 
counteract the scouring action of the 
compressed air; fluxing and removing the 
dross which forms; and pouring the 
metal into ingot molds. 

Lead is the only impurity which is 
found in the reclaimed metal and a limit 
of 10 per cent lead has been specified 
for locomotive bearings. Care is taken to 
segregate soft and hard white metals so 
‘that the lead content may be controlled. 
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—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 
and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 
is immediate, crucial. For impending 
events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U.S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals alone. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 

For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 
showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 


quota Plan: 
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* 
bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 


on payroll deductions were solicited for 


the 4th War Loan. 


Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 


In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 


drive. a huge success—with your help! 


(Note: You’ve read this message. If it 
doesn’t apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 
in action!) 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges wi 
appreciation the publication of this message Wy 
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* * This is an oficial U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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